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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 


Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc, Cantab. 


The Next STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the ROYAL ACADEMY ROOMS, 
on SATURDAY EVEN! ING, FEBRUARY 2ist, 1880, commencing at Eight 
o'cloc 

Conductor—Mr, WALTER MACFARREN. 
Tickets, 5s. and 2s, 6d. each; to be obtained at the Institution, 


By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





HE FOUNDLING CHOIR.—Mr. WILLING desires to 

inform his Friends and the Public that he has RESIGNED his 

APPOINTMENT of ORGANIST at the FOUNDLING, and that he has ceased 
to officiate at that Institution. 





W. .G. 


| a] SOCIETY. — Contasten, Mr. 
5, St. James's Hall, 


CUSINS.—FIRST CONCERT, Thursday, Feb. 
8o’clock. Concert overture, MS., Hero and Leander, Walter Macfarren ; 
Concerto, violoncello, Signor Piatti ; Concerto in A minor, pianoforte 
—- Mdme. Montigny- Kémaury ; Beethoven Symphony, No. 7, in A; 
overture, eens first time (Goetz). Vocalist, Miss yc aegge Subscription, 
— —— = = guineas for - ht concerts. le tickets, 10s. 6d., 

6d., 2s. . and Is. STANLEY LUCAS WEBER, «& CO., 
a, New Bond street: usual agents; and AUSTIN’ $ Ticket Office, St. James's 





HE BACH CHOIR. Patron—Her Majesty, the QUEEN.— 
Season 1880.—TWO CONCERTS, Tuesday, March 16, and Wednesday, 
April 21, St. James’s Hall, 8 o'clock. The following works will be performed : 
—Brahms’ Requiem, Bach’s Magnificat, Bach’s Sanctus, Beethoven's Meeresselle, 
Mendelssohn's Walp t, and Cherubini’s Messe Solennelle in D. Sub- 
8c po gag the two concerts—stalls or front row oe 21s. ; o— tickets— 
; reserved balcony or area, 7s. 6d, ; tic “3 5s., 38., and 28.— 
STANLEY LUGAS, WEBER, —~ 84, New Bond Stree W.;: CHAPPELL, 
>. wer en Street, W., usual Agents, and AUSTIN'S Ticket office, St. 
nmes’s le 





| fa omy ON THE NEW PEDALIER, by M. Marlois (of the 

London Academy of Music), assisted by Miss Adam, and Signor Guido 
Papini (violin), at St. 
Messrs, PLEYEL WOLFF & CO., Agents, will be happy ‘to forward tickets to 
Organists and Amateurs, desiruus of attending, on application to them at 
170, New Bond Street, W. 


"s Hail, on Monday afternoon, Feb. 2, at 3 o'clock. 


'},HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY ANNUAL and ALMANACK 

for 1880 is now ready, An Alphabetical List of the Provincial Professors 
and Traders has been added. Price post free 33. 3d., or in cloth 4s, 8d. 
RUDALL, CARTE & CO., Orchestral and Military Musical Instrument Makers, 
23, Berners Street, London, W. 








N Y LOVE FAR AWAY.—Madame Marie Roze will sing 

Batre’s celebrated ballad, ‘‘My Love Far Away,” at all concerts 
on tour in ens, Scotland, ‘arid Ireland—DUFF and STEWART, 2, 
Hanover Street, 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


SIR JOHN GOS8s’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net, 





G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus. Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON GANON AND FUGUE, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


SCOTSON CLARKE’S 
TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, 


Price 5s. (Half-price.) 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 
Orders for the above should be avcompanied by a remittance, __ 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 





CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press. 

‘* We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that hag really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 
of the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
the old city.” 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent Choirmaster 
of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist 
and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To 
which are added Chants for the Magnificat and Nune Dimittis, as 
sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; and Responses 
for Advent andLent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and al) the modern Hymn Book:. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


da. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. 


Bag Bound in cloth, 8d.; 
postage, . 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 


‘Tn it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite 

which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish ne 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. e particularly notice the tune for the hymr ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tu.e in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals,”—-Church Review. 


SWIFT & 0O., Newton Street, High Holborn. 


THE VOICE. 


OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IM. 
PERFECT SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG. 


MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of ‘“‘ The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 
and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs. 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 





rHE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


“ Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 


‘‘Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Times. 


*«Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness."—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 


‘* We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 


“‘We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 


“The author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and Hospital Gazette 
‘«We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”— Birmingham Medical Review. 


“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice divine.’”—The Pictorial World. 


* A series of well-written essays.”—Pullic Opinion. 

‘Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.”—The Graphic. 

“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

‘*Mr. Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study ; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“‘Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.” —The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

‘*Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”"—Ozford Chronicle. 

‘« Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.” —Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.”—Birmingham Morning News. 

‘*Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal, 


‘« We greatly admire the earnestness of —— with which he has set himsel’ 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 
“ This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 


‘©All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philosophy of 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald. 


“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portiun. Zhe axthor w evidently a thinker, and is careful and 

ientt in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Atheneum. 





Batuiere, Trnpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand 
and all Booksellers. 





Joust PustisHep. Prices One SHILLING. 


OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ?” 
V A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Londor : STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO, 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
” . WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W, 
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14d. post-free.) 








NEW AND OLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PENNY MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Epirep sy Rev. 0. GUTCH, B.D., Sr. Cyprian’s. 


This Magazine, which is now entering on the seventh year of its publication, is well Illustrated, and contains Original Tales, 
Articles, Poems, &c., by well-known writers. It is very suitable for Localization. For Terms apply to the Publishers. (Specimen No. 


The Vols. for 1873-1877, each 2s. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1878 is now ready. 











London: J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











AERATED WATERS. 


Qe 












M4*-DAvis AND CO.’S 

















PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 











MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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MAY-DAVIS & CO. 











ANDREWS’ “STRAINS OF OTHER DAYS.” Tran- 

® scribed as Solos (Piano), Nos. 1 to 6, Price Is. 6d. each, n tt. To 

commemorate the Author’s ‘‘ Golden Wedding,” 1878. The proceeds will be 

given to aid the “ Wadmore Fund” (London), and the “ Blind Asylum ” 

(Manchester), until January tho 16th, 1879. Orders executed (post free) by 
R. Axprews, 14, Park Avenue, Bedford Terrace, Manchester. 















































Now Issuing to Subscribers only, 3s. 6d. 


NDREW®S’ ‘‘GOLDEN WREATH” (Piano). Recollections 

of Eminent Soloists—1828 to 18578—suggestive of their different styles. 

Only a limited number of cspies will be printed. Names now being received 
by R. Andrews, Music Academy, 14, Park Avenue. Longsight, Manchester. 

















T° SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 

also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 























CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 











rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospectus on application to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 












TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
SO Foreign Music Imporicrs, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 

from Oxford-street); and 3084, Oxford-stveet, London, W. 










Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879. | 
The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to | 





NEW SONGS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


—aaQee 


DIR ALLEIN. 
With English Words, by Hersert Garpnzr. 
by H.R.H. Prince Leopoxp. 
Sung by Mr. W. H. Cumminas. 


Music 


MY TRUE LOVE HATH MY HEART. 
Music by Harner Kenpatu. 
Sung by Mrs. Oscoon. 


THE CHANCEL ROOF. 
The Words by Jerry Vocer. The Music by Mrs. 
Artuur GooDEVE. 


Sung by Miss Fanny Rosertson. 


ROSE OR THORN. 
The Music by Crro Pinsvtt. 


YOU’LL NEVER GUESS. 


The Words by Freprerick Lanesripcr. The Music by 


Crro Prinsvtt. 


FIRST AND LAST. 
The Music by Ciro Pinsvtt, 





The above Post Free for 24 Stamps each. 





LAMBORN COCK, 


(Late of 63, New Bond Street,) 


23, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET,S 
LONDON, W. 
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RAMER’S THREE YEARS' SYSTEM for the HIRE 

of PIANOFORTES, Uarps, Harmoniums, Pipe and Reed Organs, &c. 

has been adopted and is advertised by other firms, but was originated by 

Cramers, and is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only 
by thems ives 


REGENT STREET, W.; axp MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


Ope and CO. cannot too frequently repeat that 
their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING PIANOFORTES is not 
confined to those of their own manufacture—although they are as good as any, 
and better than most—but inclades instruments by all the eminent manuvu- 
facturers—Broadwood, Cuilard, and Erard—of whose Pianofortes Cramer and 
Co. have always in stock a very extensive and complete selection, ready to be 
sent out at any time. Illustrated Lists, with prices, terms, and other 
information, on application to either of Cramer and Co.’s Ware-Rooms, in 
Regent Street, or Moorgate Street, City. 





\OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS SUPPLY 

J UPRIGHT PIANOR IRTES, of évery description, by all the great 
makers from £2 12s. 6d. to £10 10s. per quarter.—Pian forte Gallery (largest in 
pombe 207 and 209, elena Street ; 40 to 46, sasiiaditt E.C. 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 Guineas, of 
-/ which the leading Musical Journal writes:—“The best 50 Guinea 
Oblique ever produced.”"—Orchestra. 











RAMERS' BOUDOIR GRANDS, in Walnut or Rose- 
wood Cases, can ve HIRED for the Season at 207 and 209, Regent 
Street, W. ; and 43 to 46, Moorgate Street, ae 


RAND PIANOFORTES. BEST GERMAN, SIXTY 
Gu ineas, 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, best English, 75 Guineas to 100 Guineas. 
J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
Regént Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C. 





Cree 


13 Guineas. 


HARP PIANOFORTES, 10 Guineas, and 





b grerrque and CO. have a large Stock of Second-hand 

jothic and Grecian Harps, in condition equal to new instruments, from 
35 Guineas to 100 Guineas. May also be Hired on the Three Years’ System, 
from £3 10s, to £9 19s. 6d. per aman 


(1kAmnns' SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, in stained pine 


case, with three stops, 80 Guineas; or £3 per quarter on their Thr.e 
Years’ System, 








{RAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with four stops, con- 
) taining 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high, 
5 ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep. Price, in dark stained Pine, 65 Guineas ; in Black 


Walnut, 70 Guineas ; in Oak, 80 Guineas; and in dark Mahogany, 85 Guinea: 
Wit: two manuals, seven stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same 
dimensions as above. Price, in Stained vine, 95 Guineas; Black Walnut, 10) 


Guineas; Oak, 105 Guineas ; dark Mahogany, 110 Guineas. 


‘YRAMERS’ CHURCH, CHAMBER, and CABINET 
( ORGANS for SALE or HLRE, on Cramers’ Three Years’ System. Iilus- 
trated List, with full — on application to No. 201, Regent Street, W. ; 
or 40, Moorgate Street, E.C 


AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 Guineas 

tu 200 Gulucas. These Instruments, manufactured by Cramer and Co., 

we brighter in tone, have more vatiety of s‘ops, and are generally superior to 

ull imported goods of this class. They are sold, hired, or supplied on Cramers’ 
jhree Years’ System. 

J. B. Cramer and Co, can supply instruments with any required combination 

f stops, and manufacture thirty different kinds. An Ilustrated List furnished 


tRAMERS 


on ay plication. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
199, 201, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY; 
85, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


| If my dear maid return iny love. 





SELECTION OF PART-MUSIC 


FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co,, 


84, NEW BOND STREET, 


AND 





widconl OXFORD STREET. 
BARRY, C. A. 
O Holy Night. Five-part Choral Song. oe 8.8.A.T.B. nett 6d. 
eaeneam WILLIAM. 
Awake, sweet Muse .. 8.8.A.7.B. nett 4d. 


CALLCOTT, J. G. 
Taubert’s Celebrated Cradle Song. Arranged for 


COWARD, JAMES. 


8.A.T.B. nett 4d. 


Airy, fairy Lilian és oe oe oe ee +. = 8 ALT. B, nett 4d. 
Summer Morning... ee . oe oe oo 8.A.T.B, » 4d, 
The sun is bright ee ee se a os + «= SALT, » 4d, 


FANING, EATON. 
The Song of the Vikings + nett 8d. 
(Chorus, with Pianotorte Duet Accompaniment. ) 
FLOTOW, F. von. 
Serevade (Stincchen), for Four Voices, with Anumguines for Harp and 


Oboes, or Pianoforte and Violin or Flute . es -. nett 6d, 
GADSBY, HENRY. 
The Sea is calm es ee a ve ae +.) SALT. nett 4d, 


Summer Winds.. 8.A.T.B. » 44. 


Soldiers’ Song. Male voices... a es “ ee oe 


« 4d. 

HECHT, E. 
; At night . +» S.AT.B.B. nett 41. 
Hunting Song, Chorus and Orchestra. or Pianoforte :. 8.A,T.B, » 6d, 


LESLIE, HENRY. 


We roam and rule the sea .. ee oe ° + SATB. nett 4d. 
The Angel's visit oe oe wo we 8.A.T.B. » 4d. 
The Rainbow .. oe ee ee oe 8,A.T.B. 2» 
The Lullaby of Life .. ee a 8.A.T.B, on, - 
Cherry ripe... oe ee ee oe 8.A.7.B. 8s. 


Parts, each 4d. 
LISZT, F. 
Chorus of Reapers, from Herder’s ‘‘ Entfesseltem Prometheus” 


8.A.T.B. nett 6d. 
LUCAS, CEASE. 

Hail to the new-born Spring. Glee a 8.A.T.B. oo ©6858. 
All fading Joy. Madrigal, 5 parts.. m4 os 8.8.4. 7.B. - 
Paris ditto oo Od, 

MACFARREN, G. A. 
Three Hymns, seas “The Resurrection.” _. +» Nett, each 2d. 

o. 1. Late that mournful eve was seen. 


2. O Christian, cease to weep. 
3. Lives again our glorious King. 
NETHERCLIFT, J. 
Madrigal. .. 
PRESCOTT, OLIVERIA, 
The ballad of young John and his true ‘Sweetheart rT 
The righteous live for evermore ne ot 
Our conversation is in heaven és oe oe ee 
RANDEGGER, A. 
The 150th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Chorus, Cohen, and Organ . 3s. 
ocal ioe per page 3d, 
Se, aroanaind 
Nobody cares for me .. os ee oo 
SELBY, B. ‘LUARD. 
Amaryllis (Song of Louis XTIL., a.v. 1620) se 
Ma belle, si tou Ame (Song of Gilles Durant, a.p. 1605) 


SMART, — 


8.A.7T.T.B. nett 4d 


8.A.T.B. nett 4d, 
8.A.T.B, oo 
8.A.T.B, »o 4. 


8.A,T.B, nett 4d. 


8.A.T.B, nett 4d. 
8.4.T.B. nett 4d, 


Softly come, thou Evening Gale .. *e 8.A.T.B. nett &i 
a as ts ra * " ee ee «o oe 8.A.7.B. 1 Me 
pe, r si utumn, P pe oe 8.A.T.B, dd. 
‘The Curfew B 8.A.7.B. 4d. 
SODERMANN, A. 
Peasant Wedding March .. ee oe 8.A.7.B. » 4d. 
WESTLAKE, F. 
Look all around thee .. o §«=-: $A FB, hett 4d. 


WILBYE, “JOHN. 
Six-part Madrigal (1609) oe os +. nett 4d. 


WOLFERSTAN, E. 
Fair is my love .. oe eo oe $3 oe ee 


Draw on, sweet night. 
ATTB, nett 4d. 
PARCELS SENT ON APPROBATION. 

Lard’s Celebrated Paris Manusoript Music Paper, Ruled 
for Scoring, &, 
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MUSICAL PROSPECTS. 

The experience of the first month of the year 1880 is 
not cheering, nor is the immediate prospect much 
brighter to the musical fanatico. We have certainly 
Mr. Carl Rosa’s ‘‘ Opera in English,” but our satisfac- 
tion therewith is alloyed with regret at the ill-health of 
the gentleman who has done so much for his company 
and the public. The two Italian opera-houses will not 
open so early this year as usual, so high art in that way 
is at a discount. The season at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
will probably depend on the state of affairs in America, 
and the Mapleson company must want some rest. The 
notion of a cheap and good Italian Opera in the regular 
season at Her Majesty’s seems to be abandoned. Mr. 
Gye will probably go on much as usual, and make the 
most of his ample means. Turning to our concert- 
rooms, we find that the Sacred Harmonie Society 
are now giving their final performances ; and Mr. Leslie 
and his choir will no longer delight us after the 
present season’s farewell. There will be some choral 
gatherings at the Royal Albert Hall, but these will be 
but poor substitutes for what we are about to lose, and 
the migration westward of the Tonic-Solfaists will not 
as yet supply the want of well-trained choralists for the 
execution of great works. Probably there will be a lull 
for a time, and folks will be content to forego choral 
music in London, and visit Sydenham instead for 
the Handel Festival. As far as high-class choral 
music is concerned, we seem to be in a state of 
transition, and we may hope for the best. The people, 
however, are not now in a serious humour, and an 
oratorio will not draw such an audience as a ballad 
concert. 

In spite of continual attacks on all sides—in spite of 
avowed enemies and lukewarm friends—our solitary 
orchestral society still holds its own. It is a disgrace 
to the musical public that it does no more: it is really 
marvellous that such a band playing the best music can 
barely find an audience for eight concerts ; and that the 
addition of a ninth is sure to entail pecuniary loss. 
It is discreditable to the musical world, that the 
directors of a Society with such a history as the 
Philharmonic, should have any financial anxieties. 
The New Philharmonic was a society only in name, 
and their concerts will neither be better nor worse under 
another designation. Neither of these institutions has 
lately received the patronage they deserve. Into many 
other orchestral concerts amateurism more or less 
enters ; and it seems good to their audiences that they 
should recognise a brother, or cousin, or friend among 
the band; so that when they are not interested in the 
music, they may stare at their relatives. 

Chamber music is still fairly represented by Mr. 
Chappell’s ‘‘ popular” concerts, where the bulk of the 
audience go to see great performers,—and by Mr. Ella's 
Musical Union, where all the audience go to hear them. 
In both cases music and executants are beyond ail 





praise. There are also many small associations where 
chamber music is performed by good artists—in some 
cases not greaily inferior to the virtuosi who play at St. 
James’s Hall; and “recitals” and benefit concerts* often 
have excellent programs. We have alluded to the two 
Italian Operas: Opera in English seems now natural- 
ised amongst us for at any rate a portion of the year 
and the musical entertainments of the smaller theatr 
are numerous and attractive. Here you find genuine 
lovers of music ; who can enjoy what they hear, and if 
it is not high art, it is their art. It would be curious 
to photograph an audience at the Strand or the Globe 
listening to the strains of Offenbach or Planquette, and 
compare it with a similar picture of high-art connoisseurs 
enjoying their Brahms or Raff. Descending many 
degrees from the smaller theatres, we have still the 
music-halls, where one may hear music of all kinds 
combined with much that is not music at all. There 
is music also in the highways and byeways which is 
cheap pecuuiarily to the many, but levies a heavy tax 
on the brain-worker and the invalid. 

It would appear from the above that there is still 
likely to be music of some kind to suit everybody's taste. 
Indeed, there seems no end to the power of concert- 
giving, although audiences are anything but crowded, 
and there are far more professional musicians available 
than can find engagements. The role of professional 
chorus-singer stiJl occurs in our theatres, and there 
only : amateurs do the work elsewhere. Amateurs also 
fill the benches of some orchestras, with more or less 
ability—commonly the latter.t Both these classes 
have had a certain amount of training, and are fairly 
qualified to supply an acknowledged want : if they would 
give up their seats in the orchestra, they would form 
an excellent nucleus for an ‘intelligent audience.” 
An army of musicians—to whom their art is a serious 
affair—would almost at once be forthcoming to supply 
their places. We want more skill in the executants, 
more knowledge in the audience. Amateurs have done 
much for the Art during the last thirty years, and they 
have had their reward ; let them exercise a little self- 
denial. They have been in time gone by an incentive 
to progress; let them not now act as a drag. At 
present they are mostly round men in square holes. 








THE LATE MR. J. COWARD. 


The death is announced of Mr. James Coward, the 
organist of the Crystal Palace, a post which he had 
filled for some years. Mr. Coward was a good 
musician, and a clever organist. He was the author 
of several songs, glees, and detached pianoforte pieces. 





* The old style of benefit concerts is extinct, and can never be 
revived. As arule they cost the giver next to nothing, and the 
highest possible charge was made to the victims who were bound 
to take tickets for admission. 

+ Fiddlers may be found who cannot tune correctly—little better 
qualified than the Irishman who didn’t know whether he could 
play the fiddle as he had never tried. The fact that they haye 
tried is not in their favour. 
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He received his early education in the choir of West- 
minster Abbey, under Mr. Turle: as a boy he hada 
good and very sweet voice, and showed more than 
ordinary talent. His first appointment as organist was 
at Mitcham, and he afterwards held the post at the fine 
old Church of St. Mary, Lambeth, which he retained 
several years. His health had been failing for a long 
time, and more than once he had to retire temporarily 
from the active duties of his profession. 

Mr. Coward was devoted to his art, and was much 
liked by those with whom he was associated. His 
performances at the Crystal Palace were always popular, 
and the music he there played under difficulties de- 
lighted immense numbers of those who could judge 
and those who were less critical. To his immediate 
friends and kindred he was warm-hearted and affec- 
tionate. He died at his residence in Lupus Street on 
Jan. 22, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 








MR. COLMER'S “BLIND CHOIR.” 


As connected with an excellent charity, and as a 
proof that the Blind derive a peculiar solace from music, 
apart from technical training, a notice of a concert of 
the Blind Poor Relief Society is peculiarly interesting. 
The concert took place on the evening of Jan. 29, in 
the Schoolrooms, Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square ; 
the singers were all blind, and a great portion of the 
audience suffered under a similar deprivation. The 
teacher and director of the choir, Mr. Colmer, was of 
course deprived of the aid of a conductor’s baton, and 
the singers were in great measure left to their own in- 
tuition. Taking such manifest disadvantage into con- 
sideration, and remembering, moreover, that these are 
not the pupils of a regular school of music, the manner 
in which Reay’s part song ‘‘ The Dawn of Day ;’”’ Arne’s 
Shakespearean song ‘“‘ Where the bee sucks,” harmon- 
ised by Jackson ; Topliffe’s chorus, ‘‘ The-Rolling Year ;” 
Bishop’s glee, ‘‘ Where art thou, beam of light;” 
Mendelssohn's part song, ‘‘ The Lark,” and other con- 
certed pieces were given, was creditable to teacher and 
to taught. Mr. Andrews played two violin soli, of his 
own arrangement, from the several airs, ‘‘ Hope told a 
flattering tale’ and ‘‘ Jenny Jones,” and he also joined 
the pianist, Mr. Freeman, in an overture. Mr. What- 
more sang a couple of ballads, Randegger’s ‘ Gold- 
beater” and Reyloff's ‘‘ Armourer.” Mrs. Pyne, an 
evident favourite, was encored in her songs, “I'm a 
merry Zingara” and “‘ What are they doing ?” as well as 
in her pianoforte solo on airs from “‘ The Bohemian 
Girl.” Mr. Freeman sang Loder’s “ Philip the Fal- 
coner” and Hatton’s “In days of old;” and Mr. De 
Vere Bell, Mr. Long, Mr. Rolls, and Miss Gartland 
contributed to the vocal portion of the entertainment. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Lady Goldsmid has presented a scholarship to the 
Royal Academy of Music, to be competed for by female 
pianists who have already been studying two years in 
the Institution, and to enable the successful candidate 
to continue her education free of cost, this being the 
third scholarship given by her ladyship, besides the one 
by the late Sir Francis Goldsmid. Mrs. Meadows 
White, better known by the name of Alice Mary Smith, 
has made a donation of £50 to the funds of the same 
Institution. 











PROFESSOR HALES ON SHAKESPEARE. 


The fifth series of Saturday evening free lectures, 
in connection with the College in Great Ormond-street, 
was commenced last night before a crowded audience. 
Mr. R. B. Litchfield, B.A., presided, and introduced 
the lecturer, Professor J. W. Hales, M.A., a former 
lecturer at the College. The Professor said it was 
remarkable that the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice ’—the subject 
of his lecture—was at all times popular; indeed, as 
much so now as in the Elizabethan age, when it was 
first produced. What was it that rendered this play so 
acceptable to two widely different ages? The first 
point of interest in the play was that Shylock was 
Shakespeare’s first great creation, and stamped the 
dramatist as the sovereign of his own age, and, indeed, 
of any age tocome. Shakespeare was about thirty-two 
years old when he wrote this play, but where did he get 
the materials of his story ? The two stories combining 
the play were very common in the Middle Ages, and 
were well known both in Europe and Asia. Whence 
came the story of the Jew, which was altogether original ? 
Shakespeare had no such means of studying the Jew 
as we have, or as ‘“‘ George Eliot” possessed in her 
creation of Daniel Deronda. ‘We must believe that 
living Jews were very scarce in the streets of London 
in the Elizabethan era. Shakespeare’s great authority 
for the study of the Jew was the Bible, and it was 
surprising in reading the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” how 
much light was thrown on the character of Shylock by 
the study of the Bible. The great characteristics of 
Shylock were intensity and indomitable resolution. 
In the fourth scene, wherein Shylock stands against 
the whole world, after Portia’s judgment, these 
characteristics are admirably developed. Shylock de- 
manding his ‘pound of flesh” and the forfeiture of the 
bond, expresses his eager readiness to bear the con- 
sequences, thus reminding us of the terrible cry of the 
Jewish multitude for the death of the Son of Man, 
whose blood they asked,should “be on their heads.” 
The lecturer next entered on a disquisition of the literary 
character of the Jew, as shown in the works of Chaucer 
and Marlowe, and the villanies commonly ascribed to 
him. With Lessing came a reaction, that distinguished 
German daring to represent a Jew as the embodiment of 
the most exalted virtues and the purest motives. Little 
later we come to Sir Walter Scott, who in ‘‘ Ivanhoe ’’ 
mercilessly depicts the Jew in the worst possible light. 
The lecturer next gave an extract from ‘‘ Coningsby,” 
in which the author—Lord Beaconsfield—extols in 
glowing terms the Jewish nation, or the remnant that 
now remains of it, as the ‘‘ superior race,” the pioneers, 
in fact, of progress. On the conclusion of the lecture 
the Professor was heartily applauded. 








Our Taearres.—From statistics in the Era Almanac it 
would seem that the four millions of inhabitants in the metropolis 
aresupplied with 45 theatres and 24 music halls, while the popula- 
tion of Great Britain supports no less than 234 places of dramatic 
entertainments and 185 music halls. During the last twelve 
months 131 new pieces were produced at the London theatres, 
and 104 new productions were bronght out in the provinces, many 
of these afterwards finding their way to the metropolitan boards. 
The number of persons collectively required to administer to the 
amusement of residents in the United Kingdom may be roughly 
estimated at 5000, besides the auxiliaries called into requisition 
on holiday occasions, and the artificers directly and indirectly 
supplying the various needs of managers and their companies. 
These may be fairly calculated at another 5000, all more or less 
remuneratively employed during the theatrical season. 
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THE HUMAN VOICE. 


M. Theophile Gautier has thus discoursed on the 
Human Voice, and of its power of impression :— 


There are three voices in man: the speaking voice, 
or if you like, the voice of speech; the passional or 
dramatic voice, and the modulated or musical voice. 
Two only are subject to description, and terms exist, 
small in number, it is true: the dramatic voice and the 
musical voice, both factitious and the result of study. 
But this study which makes them just gives the words 
to depict them. Thus you can describe the voice of 
Faure or of Mdlle. Favart in such a manner as to give 
the reader almost an exact impression; there is a 
technique for that which I will teach you. For 
instance, you call a voice of neutral tone, without any 
peculiar accent, still clear and correct, a white voice. 
You know as well as I do, what is meant by the soul of 
a voice. Well, begin with these ideas, and you will 
see that a practised pen, trained to the use of 
metaphors, can still render the effect of the voices that 
are the result of study, and their entity in the case of 
need. As for the spoken voice, that of daily occur- 
rence—the natural voice, in short—the definition of it 
by style seems to me to be less easy. One can hardly 
proceed, except by analogy; in any case there is no 
allusion possible, for practice terms are wanting ; it is 
a physiological world unexplored by physiologists. 
Indeed, if I had to reproduce by means of words the 
voice of my mother, which I can hear at this moment, 
although she has been dead more than twenty years, 
I should hardly know how to set to work. It is a 
curious literary problem. Man dies entirely, but what 
dies most thoroughly is the voice. We know, or at 
least imagine, what becomes of the rest: but what 
becomes of the voice? What ofitremains? Nothing 
could restore the memory of the human voice to those 
who have forgotten it; nothing can give an idea of it 
to those who have not heard it. It is an implacable 
annihilation. The cry of a bird lost in the woods can 
be found again ; a broken Stradivarius can be re-made ; 
but the sound peculiar to a certain larynx is lost for 
ever. And not only is that sound lost for ever, but 
the human memory, the mirror of time and of things, 
retains no reflection of it. The voice comes from the 
soul, it has been said. That is, perhaps, the reason of 
its complete disappearance from the world where 
everybody leaves only dust. The voice is the incar- 
nation of the soul, its evident sensual manifestation. 
Why should not the voice be as sure an indication of 
the speaking being as the bumps on his skull, or the 
lines of his hands? It denotes the type as clearly as 
the species ; it betrays the instincts and the thoughts; 
it gives the tone of the soul. There is a whole science 
there dormant for Desbassolle, and I am astonished that 
he does not take it up. Besides, in following it up he 
would make discoveries that no one thinks about, and 
would give, in exactly those uninvented words, that 
lexicon that you are asking for, by means of which we 
should be able to snatch from the night of time the 
memory of fine human voices and dispute their immor- 
tality, just as has been done for the bodies, the visages, 
the attitudes, and gestures of celebrated women. 


We believe that the exact tones of a familiar voice 
will endure in the memory for a very long period, 





| time. 


though not as long as impressions made on the eye. 
But there is no means of conveying its exact effect to 
others, or rather there were not. For this has been 
got over, and the tones of a voice may now be trans- 
ferred to a piece of tinfoil and kept in a box, and 
reproduced at will by means of electro-magnetism. 
It is possible that some savant of the future may make 
a collection of voices, which shall rival in number, and 
surpass in interests, Dr. Davis's marvellous collection of 
skulls. It is something to possess the brain-cases of 
men of all climes and periods ; bnt what is this com- 
pared to the profession of an embodiment of the living 
voices which manifested to the world the workings of 
the brain ? 





PROPOSED DRAMATIC INSTITUTE. 


Professor Henry Morley recently gave a lecture at 
the London Institution on ‘“‘ The Future of the English 
Stage.” He said what was required to make the 
English stage what it ought to be, and what it was not, 
were well-managed theatres, good plays, able actors, 
appreciative audiences. First of all he considered that 
literature ought to be more intimately concerned with 
the stage than it had been, and that, in fact, there 
should be a sort of alliance between men of letters and 
men of the stage. The general attitude of literature 
towards the stage was more hopeful now than it was 
two years ago when he first spoke on the same subject 
at the London Institution, but the two were not so 
intimately associated as they ought to be. Editors of 
newspapers had, however, commenced to write on the 
subject. The consequence was that the intellect of 
England had been aroused to pay some attention to it. 
Of late years there had been an improvement in the 
general character of the theatrical performances in 
London. He believed there were now being acted in 
the metropolis nine original plays—he meant nine 
plays not taken from the French, but plays which were 
really the creation of English writers—and that there 
were being performed only six translations from the 
French. A spirit had also sprung up calculated to 
discourage the system of copying from the French—a 
spirit which he hoped to see extending. In one theatre 
somé of the old English plays were being drawn upon, 
in another theatre a great amount of pains was devoted 
to the production of the works of Shakespeare, and in 
another a work by Mr. Tennyson had been produced. 
All this looked well for the future of the English stage. 
The production of I'he Falcon was highly creditable to 
the management and the theatre in which it was being 
performed, but it unfortunately happend that it was 
preceded by a piece which Mr. Morley pronounced to 
be contemptible. After describing the plot of the latter 
piece, Mr. Morley remarked that the object of some of 
the modern plays from the French seemed to be to please 
the tastes of the ‘“‘men about town,” and that they 
were representations of mannerisms and situations 
which were anything but true to nature—at least to 
English nature. He held that actors should take their 
proper position in the social scale, that they should 
rank as professional men, that they should be educated 
for the professionof the stage. ‘Their general education 
should be continued, as far as possible, after school- 
For their general education he did not think 
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any special institution need be established, but for 
their early training one was certainly necessary. It 
was desirable that their higher culture should be 
carried on in London. As for the plays, not including 
Shakespeare, we had plenty of good plays by English 
authors which we might fall back upon, in the absence 
of any productions by modern writers, and which could 
be made far more useful than the translations from 
the French, of which we had had far too much. So as 
to put his views and his suggestions into a definite 
shape he had drawn up a sketch of a proposed society, 
which might be called ‘‘ The Dramatic Institute,” to 
aid the liberal training of young actors, and for the 
furtherance of the higher interests of the stage in 
England. He suggested that all donations. to the 
Institute of money, in aid of its work, be placed to the 
credit of an endowment fund; and that this fund be 
regarded as capital of which only the interest is 
income that can be used to meet current expenses. 
That the main income of the Institute be derived from 
the payments of its fellows, members, and annual 
subscribers ; and that fellowship and membership be 
open to none but actors and authors; That any eight 
of the chief English actors, any eight well-known 
dramatic authors, and any eight known men of letters 
who are interested in the welfare of the English stage, 
and who are the first to agree to work together for the 
founding of the Institute, be the first fellows, and that 
they act as a Provisional Committee. That, without 
waiting for all that is necessary to secure the working 
out of the whole scheme, as soon as the donations and 
subscriptions justify a modest beginning, the work 
should begin with the renting of a house large enough to 
allow the gradual development of the Institute 
according to some such plan as the following :—The 
first and chief work should be the formation of an 
academy for the training of young actors and actresses 
upon a plan similar to that adopted for the training of 
young painters by the Royal Academy. Study in this 
Art School should be free to all young actors and 
actresses who have shown skill enough to obtain a first 
engagement at a London theatre, and to others upon 
the conditions that they are really looking to the stage 
asa profession, and that they satisfy the managing 
committee with fair evidence of an aptitude for it. 
The students in the academy of this Institute should be 
first thoroughly trained in all technical details of their 
chosen profession, under a manager who should be a 
retired actor of some mark, receiving his salary from 
the Institute and provided with rooms in the house. 
This technical instruction would correspond to the 
more elementary training—the drawing from the 
antique—in a Fine Art School. The advance to higher 
training in the development of original power, instruc- 
tion in the subtleties of stage interpretation applied to 
the highest forms of dramatic literature, should be 
given by the great masters of the actor’s profession. 
Associated with the Art School there should be a library, 
which it should be the object of the Institute to make, 
In course of time, a complete collection of English 
dramatic literature, and of books that treat of it or any 
of its accessories, as costume, &c. The general culture 
of the students in the academy of the Institute should 
be encouraged to the utmost, and advanced when 
necessary, as far as the funds allow, by grants in aid. 
Scholarships might be founded, tenable at either of the 
chief London colleges, for the study of language, 





literature, and fine art. There might also be travelling 
studentships for some who were most qualified to profit 
by the observation of great actors in France, Germany, 
or Italy. 


In response to a circular issued by Professor Morley 
and Mr. H.J. Byron, a number of actors and other 
gentlemen interested in the drama met yesterday 
afternoon, to consider the feasibility of instituting a 
Royal Dramatic Academy. Among those present, 
besides the above named, were Messrs. Hare, Kendal, 
Hermann Vezin, Ryder, Arthur Cecil, H. Neville, 
Swinbourne, Anson, Harcourt, Fernandez, Terry, 
Stirling, Comyns Carr, Wills, Dubourg, and Savile 
Clarke; while Mr. Irving had promised to be present, 
but was unfortunately prevented from attending. 

Professor Morley was called to the chair, and in a 
short introductory speech he said that they had met to 
consider the advisability of founding a Dramatic 
Academy, the governing body of which should be an 
incorporation of the whole profession. He added that 
other professions, such as architects and civil engineers, 
were incorporated, and derived both pecuniary and 
social benefit from it. Out of the incorporated body 
would spring an academy, for the corporation would 
aid the academy in getting subscriptions, and he be- 
lieved the two would be of immense benefit to the pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Hare spoke in response to a general request to 
hear his views, and said that in stirring in the matter 
he was actuated by a pure love for his profession. He 
went on to allude to the difficulties in the way of 
learning the dramatic art, and the good an Academy 
would do in the way of teaching novices and actors. 
He advocated, however, a scheme on a larger and 
wider basis, and warmly repudiated the idea of asking 
for any outside help, holding that the profession was 
quite able to support such an institution without it. 
If put on a proper basis they could go to the Crown, 
and ultimately get a charter, and he urged the 
making of a more extensive appeal to the profession 
generally. 

After Messrs. Neville and Byron had spoken, the 
former objecting to the word Academy, Mr. Comyns 
Carr pointed out that all academies had begun in 
other arts by founding schools, and that as {that was 
the essence of the scheme the name was an appropriate 
one. 

Mr. Hermann Vezin thought that each theatre 
should establish a school of its own, and Mr. Arthur 
Cecil said much the same idea had occurred to him, and 
that it would be a good thing if certain novices were 
attached to each theatre who would have an oppor- 
tunity of attending the rehearsals and understudying 
the various parts in each piece that was played. 

After considerable discussion, two motions were 
ultimately carried ; the first affirmingthe desirability of 
establishing a National Dramatic Academy, and the 
second nominating a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Hare, Ryder, Byron, Vezin, and Neville, with power to 
add to their number, who should draw up a scheme 
embodied in a series of resolutions to be submitted to 
the profession at as early a date as convenient. Mr. 
Hare offered the use of the foyer of the St. James’s 
Theatre for their meetings, and the proceedings, closed 
with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which was 
carried by acclamation. 
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THE GILMORE REVELATION. 


The American musical public need no longer seek 
their excitement in “ H.M.S. Pinafore ;” they have the 
new work by the same authors, and the National sen- 
sation, ‘‘ Columbia,”’ with which Mr. P. 8. Gilmore 
has been inspired. This new Angelic hymn which is to 
supersede ‘ Yankee Doodle” was manifested to the New 
Yorkers on Christmas Day. Wherever it came from, 
Gilmore alone is recognised in it, and the New York 
public care little for its supernatural origin. Here is 
the testimony of a qualified and independent witness— 
the correspondent of the Boston Musical Record :— 


“The nation has received its Christmas gift from Mr. 
Gilmore, and is no doubt duly grateful. I went around 
to the Academy of Music on Christmas afternoon, and 
had the satisfaction of getting there just in time to 
miss the speech and hear the music. The curtain was 
just festooning itself on either side of the proscenium 
when I took my seat. There sat a chorus of some five 
hundred voices flanking an orchestra composed of 
Gilmore’s band, Koster and Bial’s and the Mapleson 
orchestra. The silver cornet of Levy glistened and 
gleamed among the plainer instruments of the other 
cornetists. The Gilmore bustled to the front and was 
received by the immense audience as though the 
success of his Anthem was already an established fact. 
The famous band-master bowed to the right and to the 
left, to the audience and to the singers, aiming his bow 
to the latter directly at a grey-bearded old gentle- 
man who made a sort of focus in the centre 
of the chorus, and looked like the late Brigham 
Young surrounded by his family. After the applause 
had subsided Mr. Gilmore rapped gently with his baton 
and the violins began to play the melody, softly ; 
very pianissimo. (That is the way it is supposed to have 
come from the angels.) Then the reeds took up the 
strain and finally the brass, and the chorus joined in 
and swelled out with all their strength, making an effect 
that was really grand. ‘ That sounds well,’ I remarked 
to a friend. ‘ Yes,’ was the reply, ‘it does; but show 
me @ melody that would not sound well played like 
that.’ I thought this very true, for after all, take the 
melody itself, and it does not suggest any great 
originality or wonderful inspiration, but arranged for 
an orchestra by a man who knows the value of every 
toot of the reeds, every bray of the brass, every scrape 
of the strings, and every roll of the drum, as Mr. 
Gilmore most certainly does, and if he cannot make an 
air effective, then no one can. The audience really 
seemed thrilled. It was not a musical audience, 
however, although there were a number of musicians 
there. The great mass was made up of well-to-do 
citizens of the middle class, who had enjoyed an early 
Christmas dinner and came out to hear ‘ that hymn of 
Gilmore’s.’ When Mr. Vandenhoff read the words 
they applauded vigorously every allusion to ‘ Liberty ’ 
or ‘Union;’ and even ‘Pilgrim Fathers’ aroused 
a pattering of hands. Miss Thursby’s appearance was 
the signal for more applause. She lifted up her voice 
and sang a stanza of the anthem as a solo, the back- 
ground of singers Joining. ia on the second stanza which 
did duty as a chorus. The audience was asked to join 
in the stanza, and I believe they did, for I saw anumber 
of mouths stretched wide apart and throats swelled to 





bursting, but I didn’t notice any more voices than when 
the stage chorus was singing. Miss Thursby warbled 
through “Columbia ” very prettily, but her voice against 
the background of chorus and orchestra was like a 
silvery brook trying to outroar Niagara. It is hard to 
give a decided opinion of Mr. Gilmore's anthem. It 
was heard under the most favourable circumstances 
possible, and it sounded well. That the audience were 
impressed there is no doubt, and thehymn will probably 
be played frequently for a time. Its supernatural 
origin will not help it much.” 








A THEATRICAL JUBILEE. 


We learn from the Globe that the actor, Ritter Karl 
La Roche, celebrates this year a quite unique theatrical 
jubilee. Many persons, upon hearing his name, will 
almost involuntarily ask, is he a son of that Karl La 
Roche who made so brilliant a name, and was reckoned 
one of the great powers of the German stage, when 
Goethe was the director of the Weimar Theatre, upon 
whose dramatic education the poet spent so much pains, 
for whom he had so tender an affection, and whom he 
selected to “create” the leading part of ‘‘ Faust” at 
its first representation in the Court Theatre? No, he 
is not the son of that Karl La Roche; but that very 
Karl La Roche himself, who, in the early years of this 
century, was the hero of the court stage in “ the City 
of the Muses” on the Ilm. This venerable actor, the 
contemporary and acquaintance of the great men of the 
Augustan age of German literature, will attain his 
eighty-fifth year if he lives until October the 14th, 1880. 
What is more wonderful is that he is still so vigorous 
in his calling that he plays in the Burgtheater at 
Vienna, and is a cherished favourite of the living 
generation of Vienna playgoers, and is insurpassable in 
certain of his cabinet pieces of a refined comic genre, in 
which there is a breath of the eightenth century carried 
into our own age. In 1882, after Goethe’s death, he 
left Weimar, and went to Vienna, a man already widely 
renowned. He has spent seventy years in the ser- 
vice of the German stage, and his personal artistic 
recollections embrace at least half of the whole 
modern history of the German theatre. Year after 
year when he leaves his villa at Gmunden for his sea- 
son of duty in the Austrian capital, he is received 
with all the glories of a triumphant warrior. He 
has played for nearly half a century in the Burg- 
theater. He has acted comedy under Iffland, and has 
studied the parts in Goethe’s dramas under the exact 
instruction of the great master himself. He was born 
in Berlin—where, however, he has never had a fixed 
engagement—and after playing in Dresden, Dantzig, 
and Kénigsberg, settled down in Weimar. A legend is 
whispered in Vienna—and La Roche has never contra- 
dicted it—that he is a natural son of Goethe's, and that 
the relation betwixt them accounts for the tenderness 
and scrupulous painstaking with which the Jove of 
German literature educated the young actor for his 
calling. La Roche always speaks of Goethe as “ the 
guide of my youth.” It is contended, in support of the 
legend, that there is a striking similarity between the 
features of the great living master of the actor's art and 
the great dead master of German poesy. La Roche 
has a number of personal relics of Goethe, which he 
preserves in a sort of sanctuary. Some years ago he 





received the honour of knighthood. 
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Songs from the published Writings of Aurrep TENNYSON, 
Poet Laureate. Set to Music by various Composers, 
Edited by W. G. Cusins. London: ©. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 1880. 


In our notice last month of this work we left the 
songs specially composed for it for future consideration. 
We may now glance rapidly at them, and first at ‘‘ The 
Sea Fairies’ by Mr. J. F. Barnett, “a two part song,” 
‘the accompaniment to which should, if possible, be 
played on the harp,” while “the voice parts can be 
sung by solo voices or by chorus of female voices.” 
The piece is light and pretty, but is hardly a 
favourable example of Mr. Barnett’s skill. The 
accentuation of the words in the first movement is here 
and there odd. ‘The Miller's Daughter,” by Ciro 
Pinsuti, reminds one in the opening of the old Ger- 
man song, “The Mill-wheel;” it is tuneful and 
elegant—which indeed may be taken for granted o¢ 
anything by this composer—and there is no evidence of 
higher aim than ordinary. Mr. Hatton’s ‘Love that 
hath us inthe net,” is a gem: the air pleasing, with 
simple accompaniment, the music kept subsidiary tothe 
words. The lines “ Of old sat Freedomon the heights,” 
if beautiful, are not very lyrical; Mr. Cusins has set 
them as a part-song, which displays a little sound- 
painting, and culminates and terminates with an as- 
sertion of ‘‘ the falsehood of extremes,”—a somewhat 
forced union of music and metaphysics. The cynical 
song which follows, ‘Oh! who would fight ?” from 
‘*Audley Court,” is well rendered :” the music is in 
proper character with the sentiment, and the composer 


(Mr. Cusins) has probably done the best possible with. 


the rugged lines and more rugged feeling expressed. It 
will not rank as a drawing-room song. We may as 
well notice here the other songs set by Mr. Cusins: we 
might inquire whether they were chosen by him, or 
whether, as editor, he had to take those which were 
not appropriated by other composers. ‘‘ The Brook” — 
one of the best-known of Tennyson’s lyrics—is 
admirably set. A flowing melody, with an unob- 
trusive, murmuring accompaniment, retains its general 
form, but charmingly varied, so that its fifty-two lines 
(is their number an accident ?) flit by as a year that is 
past, and the song—like the Brook—might go on for 
ever—a delight in itself, and to all who come within 
its sympathetic influence. We question if anywhere a 
more happy alliance can be found between music and 
poetry. In Mr. Cusins’ next song, ‘‘ The Sailor Boy,” 
an intensity of feeling, almost incompatible with 
boyhood, is well illustrated. We have a picture of 
manly resolve allied with something like despair, as 
the youth rushes on an unknown and threatening 
future : but there is trust—and “‘ God help me” is its 
fullest expression. The music rises to the level of the 
poetry. The “ Song of King Arthur’s Knights,” set as 





a quartet for male voices, is nervous and good: the 
part-song treatment is enforced by the verse. The 
song, ‘As through the Land,” is united to a simple 
and touching air in four-crotchet time, which has 
much pathos and little display. Both verse and music 
remind one of Edwardes’ madrigal. Mr. Cusins has 
been twitted with setting six songs, when other com- 
posers have but one ; his saccess is a sufficient answer, 
if other reason be not forthcoming. To return to our 
order :— the next song, “Sleep, Ellen Aubrey,” by 
Mr. Otto Goldschmidt is elegant and expressive. Mr. 
Leslie’s “‘ Choral Song” will commend itself to the 
lovers of part-songs: there is evidence of thought and 
painstaking, and the task was no light one, as there is 
little suggestive in the verse to help the musician’s 
treatment. The song by Scharwenka is probably a good 
specimen of the composer: there are glowing phrases 
in the music as well as in the verse; but the latter isa 
very small portion of the song; and like the Roman 
lady that small part is overdressed. In ‘“ Edward 
Gray” Mr. Sullivan has been content with a very simple 
setting, and he has been eminently successful. It is no 
subject for heroic treatment ; and the touching effect of 
the narrative is not marred but enhanced. The “ Fare- 
well” of Sir Julius Benedict is not unworthy of his long- 
tested talent; the setting is ornate, but the endeavour 
has been to illustrate the poet, rather than to exhibit 
the composer. Similar praise may be given to Mr. 
Barnby’s “ Beggar Maid ;” there is no great effort, but 
the treatment is dramatic, and the result good. Mr. 
John Hullah is happy too in the “Come not, when I 
am dead,” though some of the verbal repetitions might 
have been spared. The “ Break, break,” of Herr Hen- 
schel is marvellously successful, especially considering 
that the composer has not yet mastered the English 
language. But he has studied this song, and its only 
defect—if it be one—is too much elaboration. In 
‘* All along the Valley,” Mr. Walter Macfarren has ac- 
quitted himself well of a difficult task: the lines are 
anything but lyrical, and their setting is probably the 
best attainable. In Herr Joachim’s setting of the 
‘‘Rain, Rain, and Sun,” we can but admire the 
musician’s skill and grace, while we fail to discover any 
special relation of music to verse. Mr. Corder has 
bestowed more care on *O Sun, that wakenest ;” his 
music is fanciful, and well suits the sentiment. Mr. 
Silas, in Enid’s song, displays his accustomed elegance 
and power, and gains much effect from strictly musi- 
cianly device, and its appropriate use. The “ Sweet 
and Low” has received adequate justice at the hands of 
Mr. Harold Thomas—intensely human sentiment— 
dreamland—fairyland—each may be fancied in the 
strains to which this charming lullaby is set. Of the 
‘“‘ Tears, idle Tears” there are two settings by Joachim 
Raff, valuable as specimens of the composer, but 
adding little to our appreciation of the poet. Mr. 
Cowen’s *‘ Swallow Song” has a graceful melody, to 
which the suggestive figure in the accompaniment 
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imparts additional brightness in contrast with the more 


serious sentiment. This song, we should think, is 
likely to make its way to the concert-room. Mr. Berger 
has not disdained a little realism in his accompaniment 
to the warlike air assigned to “Thy voice is heard.” 
His conception is clever, and the tender recollections 
of the warrior who fights for his home and kindred are 
brought out in conjunction with the resolve to conquer 
or die. The music is short, close, and decisive. 

The well-known lines, ‘Home they brought her 
warrior dead,” are set by Mr. Randegger; and the 
result is certainly one of the most remarkable pieces in 
the book. An attentive reading of the poet's lines 
would, to most musicians, not only suggest a certain 
style of treatment, but would almost seem to preclude 
any other. The story is tragic, overpowering ; its ex- 
pression is nervous and terse; the most intense feeling 
is conveyed in the fewest possible words. A simple 
melody—a kind of chant—which will leave the singer 
free to show his art—to colour and.deepen the effect of 
the poetry, without altering the rhythm—without 
weakening by repetition—seems to be the essential of 
its musical setting: text and sermon are complete in 
the sixteen short lines: no need of further illustration. 
This may perhaps have struck Mr. Randegger, but 
whether or no, he was not satisfied. He has taken the 
story, used the words, and created an elaborate scena, 
in which every phrase of the poem is amplified and 
illustrated—the magnificeut burst at the end rivalling 
some of the finest declamations on the lyric stage. The 
piece opens with a solemn march. The narrative form 
—a mingling of recitative with cantabile phrases—is 
preserved until the last line ; when maternal affection 
softens the despair of bereavement—and then the 
extreme of passionate power is reached in the outburst 
which proclaims the helplessness of her babe an 
efficient solace, and a reason for resignation to her 
loss. Mr. Randegger’s song will not be lost in the 
crowd, 

Mr. Berthold Tours had no easy task in setting “Our 
enemies have fallen ;” the words are hardly those that a 
musician would choose. But he has done his work 
carefully and well; and a better result could hardly be 
hoped for. The structure of the verse requires that 
the five lines of each stanza should be present to the 
mind at the same instant: any passible setting must 
fail to realise this. The verse is not lyrical, and gains 
nothing by union with music. The ‘Ask me no 
more,” by Florence A. Marshall, is quite out of the 
ordinary track even of Tennysonian composers ; it will 
hardly please on a single hearing, but will improve as 
it becomes more familiar. Dr. Hueffer’s song, on the 
other hand, attracts favourable attention at once: 
there are beauties on the surface, and little nuances as 
it proceeds ; no sign of effort, all is natural. ‘ A voice 
by the cedar-tree ”"—the lines a veritable cru in appear- 
ance to a composer—has been successfully dealt with 
by M. Saint-Saéns; it goes well from first to last: 4n- 








dante or Allegro, there is no halting; pretty and 
piquant melody, admirably accompanied. Perhaps the 
following song by the Abbé Liszt, as a specimen of the 
composer, and as an illustration of the poet, is equal 
to anything in the book. The Abbé has done as little 
as he well could, and made that little as characteristic 
as possible. To M. Massenet’s ‘‘ Come into the garden, 
Maud,” we may allow all possible credit; but the 
ground is occupied; and despite a blunder or two, 
Balfe’s setting will not soon be thrust aside by another. 
We should like to know the fate of any popular tenor 
who would sing Massenet’s song at a Ballad Concert. 
M. Gounod has furnished an excellent version of ‘‘ The 
New Year’s s Song.” It has a glorious melody, and is 
well accompanied. Of course there are bell effects, but 
they are neither hackneyed, nor unduly obtrusive. The 
music is simple and natural, and just the thing for the 
subject. ‘ Edith’s Song,” set by Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings, is the last in the book. It is one of the very 
few songs in the book composed by a singer. Other 
things equal, a singer ought to excel in writing songs: 
and this would probably be the rule but for certain 
circumstances which we will not now discuss. Mr. 
Cummings has been fortunate in the verses he has had 
to set, and he has done them justice. It is in every 
respect a model song; beautiful melody, tasteful and 
light accompaniment, and with these ample means 
for the singer to feel and enunciate and enhance the 
meaning of the poet and the intention of the composer. 
It is not an ambitious work—only a light tenor song: 
but it has qualities which ought to be essential to every 
song. 

We have accomplished our task of saying a word or 
two on each song in the collection, and shall be glad if 
our remarks induce any of our readers to go to the 
book and judge for themselves. They will find much 
to interest them, and notably a large amount of 
technical detail illustrating the composer’s modus 
operandi, which we have passed over. 





Beethoven depicted by his Contemporaries. By Lupwie 
Nonx. Translated ‘rom the German by Emiry 
Hmz. London: W. Reeves. 1880. 


Some fifteen years ago, Herr Nohl published a 
collection of ‘‘ Beethoven's Letters,” and two years sub- 
sequently a ‘“ Biography of Beethoven.” The work 
before us, he states, may be looked upon as a continu- 
ation of the ‘‘ Letters.” The present book, like the 
‘« Letters,” is dedicated to Wagner, and in the course 
of his dedicatory remarks, Herr Noh] puts forth his 
reasons for undertaking it. 

We have sketches of Beethoven by various hands—- 
from his boyhood to his grave; all more or less inter- 
esting. Of course a great deal that is given by Herr 
Nohl has been published before—take for instance, 
Czerny’s Reminiscences of Beethoven in Chapter 7, and 
Chapter 14 where nine pages are ee bodily 
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from Spohr's “ Autobiography.” In truth the illus- 
trious musician has been for years so much talked 
about, and anecdotes of him have been so carefully 
collected, and industriously circulated, that there is 
little more to be learned of Beethoven's habits, per- 
sonal appearance, and general behaviour,—of his love 
for music,—of his impatience under his afflictions,— 
or his intolerance of the boredom to which he was so 
often subjected by injudicious admirers. To those—if 
there be any such—who know nothing of Beethoven’s 
life and character—the work before us will probably 
furnish all they desire ; but those who have studied his 
character with the helps ordinarily available will find 
little that is new here either in fact or opinion. Herr 
Nohl’s style is diffuse and vapid, and he does not always 
see the point of the story he tells. As an instance, we 
will quote a story in which Beethoven acts something 
like the Barmecide to an invited guest, who, anxious for 
his society, received a queer kind of hospitality, but 
never saw his host. The story is told in Chapter 84, 
which is merely headed by the author ‘“‘ An Unexpected 
Meeting :’’— 


‘ The bandmaster W——n, from B——k, had long cherished an 
ardent desire of becoming personally acquainted with Beethoven, 
the object of his unbounded admiration ; and, in 1825, he devoted 
the whole of his holiday to this purpose. When arrived within 
about a mile of Vienna, while waiting for the methodical and 
careful driver to refresh his four tired horses with a mouthful of 
corn and a draught of barley water,* W——n strolled out to look at 
the ever-widening panorama of the magnificent imperial city. His 
steps were arrested by a waggon, which had been upset in the road ; 
two men had just tied up the broken wheel, and, with the active 
assistance of a passing pedestrian, were replacing the sacks of grain 
which had fallen out. W—n thought it only neighbourly not 
to remain idle; order was soon restored, and the two volunteers 
walked on to the city, together. : 

“The stranger seemed extremely reticent or very deaf, for all 
attempts at inducing him to talk failed. He was a strong-looking 
man of about fifty years of age, and well, but somewhat untidily, 
dressed. When they reached the city walls, W——n, intending 
to wait for his driver, prepared to take leave of his companion, 
The stranger, for the sake of politeness probably, asked whom he 
had had the pleasure of accompanying. W—n gave his name 
without hesitation ; but, on preferring a similar request himself, 
was almost struck dumb with astonishment by the dry, laconic 
answer, ‘ My name is Beethoven.’ 

‘* Mutual explanations followed. W——n was overjoyed, re- 
garding it as the happiest of accidents which had brought him, 
before he had even entered Vienna, to the goal of his desires ; and 
he frankly confessed that Beethoven alone was the magnet that 
had drawn him from the distant north. Beethoven seemed very 
pleased, rubbed his hands with glee, laughed heartily, and, with- 
out any ceremony, invited the traveller to stay with him during 
his sojourn in Vienna. Beethoven would listen to no objections, 
and told the driver, who had just then put in an appearance, to 
take the luggage to an address which he had scrawled in pencil ; 
and he triumphantly carried off his brother artist, leading him 
through the extensive suburb to his abode, where he ordered every 
care to be taken for the comfort of his guest. W—n made it 
his first business next morning to repair to the study of the hospit- 
able host; but he found the bird already flown, and was told 
that the master always went out at sunrise, and did not return 





* Sic. Is this the barley-water we know—the decoctum hordei 
Ph. Lond.? If so, were the steeds unwell, or was it a part of their 
usual diet ? 








till nightfall, if then ; and that when he came back he always shut 
lumself up to write, and was accessible to no one. 

“A fortnight slowly passed away ; every day brought the same 
news, the same old story. W——n beheld, indeed, many of the 
wonders of the splendid capital, but he never saw Beethoven 
again. All his hopes of a friendly and instructive intimacy 
lad gone to the wind; the invisible one never reappeared—an im- 
passable barrier separated host and guest—-and the end of his 
visit arrived, but the guest’s thanks could only be tendered in 
writing.” 

The “descriptions” furnished by some of Beethoven's 
contemporaries would have been more valuable, if more 
opportunity had been afforded them of forming an 
opinion. There are many instances given of Beet- 
hoven’s slovenly habits, and neglect of his personal 
appearance ; but surely there is no need to chronicle a 
man’s déshabille in his bed-room, when his deafness 
has prevented his noticing the warning knock at the 
door. The details of his last illness, too, are needlessly 
dwelt upon. ‘Curious,” perhaps; but there are 
“curious” details in all last illnesses; and in view of 
the greatest deprivation a musician could labour 
under, surely a veil should be drawn over consequent 
infirmity. Some of the witnesses cited have very little 
story to tell. Freudenberg, the organist, contrived to 
spend an hour with Beethoven ; but we hear a great deal 
more of the organist himself, and of his solecism in a 
public bath, than of Beethoven. Still with patience, no 
doubt, some grains of wheat may be sifted from the mass 
of chaff which Dr. Nohl has garnered. One thing will 
strike any one as he reads the accounts of the visits 
to Beethoven of many of his friends—that there are 
points of resemblance between the tales they tell and 
that older narrative of Job’s interviews with his 
comforters. 

A Life of Beethoven has yet to be written: one that 
shall do justice to his greatness as a Musician, and the 
influence which his genius and works exercised and 
still exercise on his Art. As a Musician he is colossal ; 
as a Man there is much known of him which is worthy 
of preservation ; but the relation of his infirmities 
may be abandoned, and with their recollection may 
be swept away a host of names which have no claim 
to be recorded save their owners thrusting their pre- 
sence on the Great Master—often in spite of his efforts 
to prevent it. To the future biographer of Beethoven, 
Dr. Nohl’s book—in common with many others of the 
the same type—may be of use. But the multitude of 
trivial details should be passed by—especially of that 
kind which simply prove the truth of the adage that 
‘No man is a hero to his valet.”’ 


It is announced that the present will be the last season of Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s choir, which, aftera career of a quarter of a century, 
will be disbanded. Four concerts will take place at St. James’s Hall 
on February 12, March 5, May 7, and June 2, and it is anticipated 
that an extra concert will be given by way of farewell. Both 
choir and conductor have done good service; they have brought 
choral singing to a very high pitch of excellence, and theit 
influence has been felt in many quarters. We fear we shall nor 
soon look upon the like again. 
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A NEW ART EXOTIC. 


We are much indebted to Fatherland for all kinds 
of Art-gifts, as well as for many additions to our social 
and family amusements. There is one institution, 
however, which as far as we know, has not been 
naturalised in this country, and which would fall in 
with the national love of beer, and the proletarian taste 
for music, and give our legislators more frequent oppor- 
tunity of displaying certain accomplishments than occurs 
in the House of Commons. We have our own Music 
Halls, it is true, of various kinds, from the West End 
Royal Albert to the Whitechapel Pig and Tinderbox, 
but we have nothing exactly corresponding to a Berlin 
‘‘ Tingel-Tangel "—the product of paternal government 
and the Conservatorium acting on the national Geist. 
For the following description we are indebted to Mr. 
Henry Vizitelly’s ‘* Berlin under the New Empire,” 
justpu blished by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. 


The entrance to the Schiitzen-strasse Tingel-Tangel is under a 


large gateway, a door on the right leading into a small room- 


closely packed with chairs and tables for the accommodation of 
continually arriving guests. At one end stands the customary 
counter crowded with glass beer mugs foaming over with froth, 
while behind runs a long row of barrels. A couple of girls—assez 
robustes, as a& Frenchman would say—who with difficulty squeeze 
their way through the over-crowded room, keep carrying away 
these mugs of beer, seven or eight in each hand, and distributing 
them right and left. On one side of the apartment a portion of 
the wall has been knocked away to open a communication with a 
second room looking on to the street, and here the crowd is even 
more dense. Finding a vacant chair in a distant corner, we seat 
ourselves and glance around. Facing us at the further end of the 
room is a small platform overhung with a green baize canopy 
This stage, which is reached by a few steps, is so diminutive that 
it seems intended rather for the performance of marionettes than 
of human beings. On the right-hand side is a piano, upon which 
a@ young man with long yellow hair and spectacles accompanies 
the singers, and from time to time edifies the audience with g 
solo. Ranged across the room are long narrow tables, at which 
rows of men are seated drinking, smoking, and chiming in with 
the singers whenever they feel disposed. When we entered, 
a florid-looking elderly man, with a beaming countenance, an 
ex-member of some good orchestra apparently, who had known 
better days, was performing upon a violin which he handled 
admirably. But it was not good music or careful execution that 
the audience desired, what they wanted was a pretext for laughing 
and making a riot, and the stout, flabby comic singer, who fol” 
lowed the elderly violinist, suited them admirably. Rising from 
the table, at which he had been seated, and laying down his long 
clay pipe, he ascenied the stage, hitched up his nether garments, 
and pulled down his waistcoat so as to make the two meet across 
his capacious paunch, anl commenced his song while indulging 
in the most horrible grimaces, which called forth exclamations of 
delight and salyoes of applause from every part 'of the room. 
The singer was of the Jolly Nash” school, and his song com- 
prised a series of doubles ententes, which his hearers duly 
appreciated, as they were continually shouting out words of 
encouragement during the pauses in their fits of laughter. An 
interlude on the piano by the young man with the long light hair 
followed, and then Friiulein Alma, who was neither particularly 
handsome nor particnlarly ugly, took possession of the estrade. 
She affected the étudiant style,‘ wore her hair en negligé, and 
apparently disdained the use of all cosmetics. A somewhat early 
penchunt for beer, cigarettes, and late hours, caused her face 
to look a little old and fatigued, and this was not the only thing 





that had suffered, for her voice, which, when she came out a few 
years ago, was doubtless fresh and powerful, was now husky and 
weak. Her reception showed that she was a great favourite; still 
on the principle that they who pay the piper should be privileged 
to call the tune, she was not permitted to sing the songs she 
wished, but ouly those called for by the company, and three or 
four popular airs were demanded with equal energy from as many 
different quarters of the room. At length, after much rioting, the 
audience consented to listen to the aventures galantes of a washer- 
woman, which the young lady sang with considerable gusto, the 
conclusion of each verse being marked by her raising her foot to 
the level of her chin, which as a matter of course secured hor 
quite an ovation. Shouts of ‘*Alma! Alma! wollen Sie mit mir 
trinken ?”” arose from the young lady’s admirers, and a score of 
outstretched arms tendered her as many glass beer mugs. When 
the excitement had somewhat subsided, and Friiulein Alma was 
moving through the crowd, dispensing her smiles and collecting 
silbergroschen, the elderly man with the fiddle again made his 
appearance (for the troupe consisted of only three performers), 
and proceeded to sing a song of about thirty verses, the chorus to 
which consisted in imitating the cry of some animal, combined 
with suitable accompaniments upon the fiddle. The mirth and 
fun now grew fast and furious. First there was convulsive 
laughing shouting, and snapping of fingers, then bumping of glass 
mugs on the tables, or rattling against them with knives and keys, 
beating time on the floor with feet, and whistling. With all this 
there mingled in turn imitations of the crowing of cocks, the 
cackling of hens, the bleating of sheep, the lowing of cows, the 
roaring of lions, the mewing of cats, the barking of dogs, the 
hissing of serpents, the squeaking of guinea pigs, the gobbling of 
turkeys, the neighing of horses, tho bellowing of bulls, the bray- 
ing of donkeys, the quacking of ducks, the twittering of birds, the 
grunting of hogs, the cawing of crows, the cooing of pigeons, &c. 
until one was well able to imagine the kind of existence which 
Noah and his family must have passed while shut up in the ark. 
Opposite to us was a hunchback, who was quite an adept at 
imitating all these various cries, evidently from being an habitué 
of the place. With his very tall hat, and his head only just 
reaching above the edge of the table, he presented a most 
comical appearance: still he did ‘not appear to give this a 
thought, but made himself the most conspicuous person in the 
room by his successful efforts to inerease the riot. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


This Society have issued the Prospectus for their 
Sixty-eighth Season, 1880. There is no material 
change in the officials. The Directors are Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, Hon. Treasurer, Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, Mr. W. Dorrell, Mr. F’. B. Jewson, 
Mr. A. O'Leary, and Mr. OC. E. Stephens; Mr. W.G. 
Cusins retains the office of Conductor ; Mr. W. F’. Low 
that of Hon. Solicitor ; and the Secretary is Mr. Stanley 
Lucas. Eight Concerts will be given in St. James's 
Hall on the following dates :—Thursday evenings, Ieb. 
5 and 19, March 4 and 18; Wednesday evenings, April 
28, May 19, June 9 and 30, The following novelties 
will be given at the Concerts before Kaster:—Concert 
Overture, ‘‘ Hero and Leander” (MS8.), by Walter Mac- 
farren (first performance in London) ; Overture, “ Friih- 
lings,” Goetz (first time at these Concerts); Festival 
Overture, Sir Julius Benedict (first performance in 
London) ; Aria (MS.), “‘ The Golden Gate,” John 
Francis Barnett (first time at these Concerts) ; Overture, 
« Phédre,’’ Massenet (first performance in London) ; 
Symphony in D, Brahms (first time at these Concerts) ; 
Scena, ‘* Medea,” Randegger (first time at these Con- 
certs). The instrumental soloists at these four con- 
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certs will be Herr Joachim, Signor Piatti, Mdme. 
Montigny-Remaury, and Herr Scharwenka. After 
Easter Mdlle. Bertha Mehlig will make her first 
appearance in England, and with her sister Madlle. 
Anna Mehlig will perform Mozart’s Concerto for 
Two Pianofortes. A Concert Overture, No. 8 (MS.), 
“A Recollection of the Past,” by Mr. Charles 
Stephens, will be played for the first time in London. 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann will play a new Pianoforte 
Concerto by Arthur H. Jackson ; and an Overture (MS.), 
‘Mountain Lake and Moorland,” by Mr. Harold 
Thomas, will be given for the first time. Senor 
Sarasate will play on May 19, and, if possible, make 
his first appearance on his return to England on 
April 28. 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The performance of Rossini’s ‘‘ Moses in Egypt” on 
Jan. 16, left nothing to be desired. The work is now 
permanently located in the concert-room, for in this 
country, at any rate, it would derive little assistance 
with the audience from scenery and other stage 
appliances. Sir Michael Costa and the Sacred Har- 
monic Society may be credited with thus making ayail- 
able to the English public a most beautiful specimen 
of the composer’s power, which if not oratorio in its 
grandest sense, nor of equal merit throughout, in certain 
portions is quite sui yeneris, and so far unsurpassed. 

The chorus and band acquitted themselves well, and 
special praise is deserved by Mdme. Sherrington, Miss 
Julia Elton, Messrs. Lloyd, Santley, and Bridson. 
Sir Michael Costa conducted as usual. 








POPULAR CONCERTS 


The Monday Popular Concerts were resumed on 
Jan. 5, an interesting program being provided, and 
St. James’s Hall being crowded in every part. The 
first performance in public of an early stringed quartet 
of Mendelssohn formed a great attraction. This 


‘ quartet, in E flat, was written in 1823 (Mendelssohn’s 


fourteenth year), and was his first production of the 
class. The opening allegro is concise, and possesses 
earnest feeling and rich flow of melody—it is very 
characteristic. ‘he second movement is an adagio in 
C minor, and contains many happy effects, produced 
with little effort, giving evidence of a style which has 
since been regarded as peculiarly Mendelssohn’s. The 
minuet is in the manner of Haydn and Mozart, and 
with its trio is melodious and lively; and the finale is 
a fugal movement, worked out with considerable skill, 
and very effective in performance. The playing by 
Mdme. Norman-Neruda, MM. L. Ries and Zerbini, and 
Signor Piatti was perfect. Chopin’s Polonaise in F 
sharp minor, Op. 44, was capitally played by Malle. 
Janotha, who, in reply to an encore, substituted one of 
Chopin’s Preludes (Up. 28) for the Polonaise. Other 
items in the program were Mendelssohn's Tema con 
Variazoni, in D, Op. 17, for piano and ’cello, and 
Haydn's quartet in C, Op. 83, No. 8—both familiar 
compositions. Herr Henschel sang Schumann's ‘ Was 
hir ich draussen vor dem Thor,’and Brahms’ “‘ Minne- 
lied,” and ‘‘ Uniiberwindlich,” the latter encored. 

At the Saturday concert on Jan. 10, Mdme. Janotha 
played Beethoven's Sonata Pastorale in D major, Op. 
28, a work which exactly suits this lady's style: we 





need hardly say that her interpretation was splendid, 
and produced a considerable effect on the audience. 
Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 74, and Haydn’s Trio 
in the same key, Op. 20, were the other instrumental 
works. Mr. Santley sang in his usual good style 
Handel’s ‘‘ Revenge, 'Timotheus cries,” and Sullivan’s 
‘‘ Thou’rt passing hence, my brother ;” the latter song 
was out of place; many persons will not be sorry when 
the brother has passed hence altogether. 

On Jan. 12 Signor Piatti introduced a Sonata for 
violoncello, composed by Guiseppe Valentini, an ac- 
complished performer who flourished about 1760. It 
consists of five short movements, abounding in brilliant 
passages ; Signor Piatti introduced a new cadence ; and 
he composed also the pianoforte accompaniment. Mdme. 
Janotha played a “ Humoreske ” by Schumann. 
Schubert’s Quartet in A minor, Op. 29, and Haydn’s 
Quartet in D minor, Op. 42, were also in the program. 
Miss Damian was the vocalist. 

On Saturday, Jan. 17, Hans von Biilow played 
Bach’s Suite Anglaise in D minor, No. 6. He joined 
Mdme. Norman-Neruda in Schubert's Rondo in B 
minor, Op. 70, and played with the same lady and Signor 
Piatti in Beethoven’s Trio in B flat, Op. 97. Miss 
Marriott sang Gounod’s ‘‘ The Worker,” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Hour of Dawn.” 

On Jan. 19 the selection was—Quartet, in F minor, 
(Mdme. Norman-Neruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and 
Piatti) Beethoven; Song, ‘ Busslied,” (Mdlle. Anna 
Schauenburg) Beethoven ; Ballade, in A flat, (Mdlle. 
Janotha) Chopin ; Sonata, in D major, (Mdme. Norman- 
Neruda) Corelli ; song, Schwedisches Lied, (Mdlle Anna 
Schauenburg) Geyer ; Trio, in B flat, (Mdlle. Janotha, 
Mdme. Norman-Neruda, and Signor Piatti) Mozart. 

On Saturday afternoon, Jan. 24, Mdlle. Janotha 
played Schumann’s ‘“‘ Humoreske,” and Signor Piatti 
Valentini’s violoncello concerto. The concert opened 
with Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 44, No. 8, 
for two violins, viola, and ‘cello, and concluded with 
Beethoven’s Trio in G, Op. 1, No. 2, for pianoforte, 
violin, and ’cello. Mr. Santley sang ‘ O ruddier than 
the cherry” and Gounod’s “ Maid of Athens.” On the 
following Monday Dr. von Biilow played Beethoven's 
Sonata in C minor, Op. 111, played with Signor Piatti, 
the Sonata in G minor, Op. 5, No. 2, by the same com- 
poser, and took part in Rheinberger’s Quartet in E flat, 
Op. 38, with Mdme. Norman-Neruda, Mr. Zerbini, and 
Signor Piatti. The concert opened with Haydn's 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 20, No. 1, played by Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. 
The vocalist was Miss Amy Aylward, who sang ‘“‘ My 
Beloved spake,” by Gounod, and ‘ The Linden Tree,”’ 
by Jensen. . 








The Builder states that the fine old High Street of the city of 
Exeter is fast losing the individuality which rendered it so interest- 
ing to the visitor. The ancient chapel of St. John’s Hospital, 
founded in 1225, and converted into a scholastic establishment in 
Charles I.’s reign, stands at the eastern end of the High Street, 
and with its facade flush with the street. Under the direction 
of Mr. Newton, clerk of the works at the new school, this old 
chapel is now being demolished by a staff of labourers. Modern 
requirements demanding more room, the new schools are being 
erected outside the town, and it is said the materials of the old 
chapel are being utilized in the new. A very quaint old house, 
having some interesting historical associations connected with it, 
has just been pulled down in the High Street, and the church at 
its side (All Hallows) has had its chancel’s exterior walls stuccoed 
with rough-cast. Exeter, although a city of less than 50,000 in- 
habitants, has thirty resident architects. Its diocesan surveyor is 
& stonemason, 
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BALLAD CONCERTS. 


A morning ballad concert on Jan. 8 was given by Mr. 
John Boosey, as the first of his fourteenth season, at St. 
James’s Hall. ‘There was a good selection of songs and 
ballads and glees, and part-songs were contributed by 
the London Vocal Union. The solo vocalists were 
Mdme. Trebelli, Misses Mary Davies, Annie Marriott, 
and Orridge; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Hollins, Lloyd, 
Maybrick, and Santley. The pianist was Miss Bessie 
Richards, who played two of Chopin’s Valses, and 
Raff's ‘“* Polka de la Reine.”” Another concert was 
given on Wednesday evening, Jan. 7. 

At Mr. Boosey’s Ballad Concert on Jan. 14 the sing- 
ers were Mdme. Trebelli, Misses Mary Davies, Annie 
Marriott, and Orridge, Messrs. R. Hollins, E. Lloyd, 
Maybrick, Santley, and Sims Reeves, with the London 
Vocal Union under the direction of Mr. Fred. Walker. 
A new song, ‘‘ Dolly Varden,” by Cotsford Dick, was 
well sung by Miss Mary Davies, and another, ‘ My 
Friend,” by H. Behrend, was sung by Mr. Santley. 
Mr. Sims Reeves sang among other things, Hatton’s 
‘Good-bye, Sweetheart.” The pianist of the evening 
was Miss Bessie Richards, who played a ‘ Valse de 
Concert,” by Wieniawski, and a ‘‘ Rondo a la Turque,” 
by F. H. Cowen. It was a very enjoyable concert. 


At the concert on Jan. 28 there was a selection of old 
English songs. Mdme. Frickenhaus was the pianist. 








CONCERTS. 


Mr. W. H. Holmes recently gave a concert at the 
residence of Mr. Sutton Sharpe, and played in admirable 
style one of John Field’s nocturnes. Mr. Holmes, who 
is old enough to have been the master of the late Sir 
Sterndale Bennett, may possibly have heard John Field 
perform his nocturnes when he last visited London. 
One cannot, in any case, help feeling that he plays 
Field’s music precisely as the composer himself would 
have played it. It is interesting to see that the veteran 
pianist has still an eye for novelty, as was shown by 
his introducing a concerto for two pianofortes by the 
contemporary Russian composer Tchaikowsky. Mr. 
Holmes was assisted in the performance of this work 
by his pupil Miss Salmon, as in Steibelt’s “‘ Storm 
Rondo” he was aided by another of his pupils, Miss 
Collins; while yet a third pupil, Mrs. Sutton Sharpe, 
played very effectively Beethoven’s variations and fugue 
in E. Another interesting part of the entertainment 
was the performance, by Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. 
W. H. Holmes, of an arrangement for two pianofortes 
of airs from Sir Julius’s three best known works— 
“The Gipsy’s Warning,” “The Bride of Vénice,” and 
“The Lily of Killarney.” 

Mdme. Frickenhaus gave a recital in the concert- 
room of the Royal Academy, Jan. 14, when she played 
a Prelude and Fugue by Bach, ‘‘ The Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” Beethoven’s Sonata in OC sharp minor, 
pieces by Rheinberger, Leschetitzky, Henselt, Niemann, 
and Liszt, a Nocturne, Etude, and Scherzo by Chopin, 
and Schumann’s “ Faschings-shwank.” Miss Coyte 
Turner sang Sullivan’s ‘“‘ Willow Song,” and Mr. J. 
M. Coward’s “Christe Eleison, accompanied by the 
composer. 

A concert was given at Holborn Town Hall, on Jan. 
20, for the Holy Trinity Schools. A varied selection 


of songs, duets, and choruses were given; and the | 





audience were much gratified. Herr Schuberth was set 
down for a violoncello solo. Herr Schuberth conducted. 

There was a celebration on Jan. 24 at St. James's 
Hall of Burns’ birthday. The event was commemo- 
rated by a concert of Scottish music, every number 
being in some way associated with the poet, the chief 
feature being Howard Glover's musical setting of 
“Tam o’Shanter.” This cantata was first heard at 
the Birmingham Festival of 1856, and then, as now, 
Mr. Sims Reeves was entrusted with the tenor solos 
which diversify the choral passages. The appearance 
of Mr. Reeves was the signal for enthusiastic applause, 
and he sang his portion of the cantata with spirit and 
earnestness, the more humorous lines being given 
with the utmost expression. He was twice recalled 
at the close. Mr. Frank Boyle sang one or two of the 
tenor solo passages. The Scottish Choral Society 
discharged their duties efficiently, and a good band was 
led by Mr. Weist Hill. The orchestra also contri- 
buted some instrumental selections, and part songs 
were given by the chorus. Mdme. Patey in ‘‘ The 
Land o’ the Leal” was encored, and in reply gave 
‘* When ye gang awa’, Jamie.” She also sang “ Scots 
wha hae,” repeating the last two verses. Mr. Lloyd 
was encored in ‘‘Oh, open the door,” and also sang 
‘‘ Afton Waters.” Mr. Walter Clifford, in ‘‘ Gae bring 
to me a pint o’ wine,” and Mr. Frank Boyle, in 
‘Highland Mary,” were both encored. The hall was 
crowded in every part. 








DR. HANS VON BULOW’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 


On Jan. 28 Dr. Hans von Biilow gave a recital at St. 
James’s Hall. The attendance was not large, though, 
doubtless, the inclement state of the weather was in 
great part answerable for the scantily filled hall. It 
cannot be expected that any change has taken place in 
Dr. von Biilow’s manner, or in his powers, or any great 
modification of his peculiarities. The ‘‘ English ” 
suite, No. 6, in D minor, of J. Sebastian Bach ; the not- 
turno, Op. 9, No. 8, scherzo, Op. 54, and berceuse, Op. 
57, of Chopin; and the two barcaroles, Ops. 45 and 
93, and galop from ‘Le Bal,” of Rubinstein, called 
forth his highest capabilities, and were one and all 
rendered with much taste and brilliancy; but the ren- 
dering of Beethoven's sonata in E flat (No. 8 of Op. 81) 
was very unequal, and the last movement (presto) 
was taken at such an impossible pace that it almost 
degenerated into a scramble. The scherzo, it should 
be said, however, was excellently played. Brahms’s 
eight pieces, capricci ed intermezzi, Op. 76, proved to 
be by no means agreeable examples of the master’s 
later style ; they are a collection of fugitive thoughts, 
neither more nor less; whatever melody appears is of 
a fragmentary and disconnected nature ; and the works, 
on the whole, have nothing to commend them save the 
elaborate devices which cloak the poverty of ideas. 
Pianists who like to struggle with exceptional mechanical 
difficulties may, perhaps, evince a predisposition to- 
wards Herr Brahms’s Op. 76, but the time is not yet 
ripe for general audiences to take this for agreeable 
music. The only other work which has not already 
received mention, was Liszt's ‘‘ Venezia e Napoli,” a 
‘‘Canzone e Tarentella,” in the Abbé’s most pro- 
nounced manner. Dr. von Biilow was greeted with some 
degree of warmth, but the audience were not enthusi- 
astic. As usual, the pianist dispensed with a copy. 
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COMPASS. KEY. PRICE 
The Calendar of Bacchus.. Baritone DtoF D 4s. 
7 The Novico.. .. .. .. Soprano C to F F 4s, 
i Ditto -- Contralto B flattoE flat Eflat 4s. 
te The Two Eves Tenor FtoG B flat 4s. 
b Puff! -. «+ «+ Baritone DtoE fiat E flat 4s 
; An Old Woman’s Dream .. Soprano CtoG Fminor 4s 
a (Vocal Minuet) 
te Ditto Ditto Contralto AtoE Dminor 4s. 
1 The Pedlar’s Song .. .. Sop.or Ten. DtoG G 4s. 
oh. (Tyrolienne) 
4 The Artless Thing Soprano DtoG G 3s. 
z (Serio-Comic Song. Ilus- 
y trated Title) 
> Ditto Ditto Mez. Sop. CtoF F 3s. 
Dear Old Dad - Mez. Sop. CtoE F 4s, 
The Lover’s Comedy.. .. 8. T. B. 2s. 
(Comic Trio.) Quarto size. 
A PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
t.. Jollection of Airs .. --Arranged by Cuantes Goprrey 4s. 
Collection of Airs. Containing “‘ The Artless Thing,” ‘The 
fp Novice,” “The First Meeting,” ‘The Cold Collation 
A Chorus,” “Dear Old Dad,” ‘The Lover’s Comedy” 
3 Arranged by E. AupiBert 4+. 
Collection of Airs. (In Two Books.) Containing all the Best 
t Airs in the Opera... ..Arranged by Renaup pe Vinpac 
Each book 4s. 
Valse Arietta, ‘‘ The First Meeting” Arranged by A. De Liste 3s. 
Valse Joyeuse, ‘* The Lover’s Comedy Trio. Ditto 8s. 
Minuet, ‘‘ An Old Woman’s Dream” Ditto Bs. 
“The Novice” .. .. .. «. «. Arranged by GeraLp 83s. 
‘Tyrolienne” .. «se «2 ee Ditto 3s. 
Mazurka Tyrolienne .. .. .. « Renaud DE ViuBac 4s. 
DANCE MUSIC. 
; Madame Favart Quadrilles. Illustrated. Solo and Duet 
; A. Vizenrin« 4s. 
Ditto Lancers. Ditto C.H.R. Manniorr 4s. 
Ditto Polka. Ditto E. Deransart 4s, 
Ditto Waltz. Ditto Léon Roques 4s. 
Ditto Polka Mazurka. Ditto Vicror Buor 4s. 
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| MADAME FAVART. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 


ENGLISH VERSION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


J. OFFENBACH. 


POC UCCC CCC CC UCOCTCCTCCC CT 


MADAME FAVART. Full Vocal Score. English. nett 8s. 
, MADAME FAVART. Ditto French. ae | * 
if MADAME FAVART. Complete Opera for Piano » 2/6. 


List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 
SONGS. 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied at 
Half the Marked Price, and Post Free. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





SWIFT & CO., 


TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


ESPECTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 
Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 








Che Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d. 
8d. a line after. 


** P.O. Onpgrs IN FAVOUR oF J. SWIFT, Post-Orrice, Hien-Hotsory, W.C. 
OrFicE FoR SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Srreer, Hich Housorn, W.C. 
AcEnts ror THE City: Apams & Francis, 59, Furst Sr., E.C. 





Tae TRADE MAY ALSO BE SUPPLIED By J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrrerra Srrezr, 
Covent GARDEN. 
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DEATHS. 

On the 22nd inst., at 38, Lupus Street, S.W., Mr. James Cowarp, Organist 
of the Crystal Palace, in the 56th year of his age. 

On January 17, at Workington House, Upton, London, E., Mary, the wife ot 
Rev. Joun Curwen, aged 59. 

On January 29, at Westgate House, Belvedere, Kent, Carotina MARIA, 
widow of the late Raye Favaraer, aged 52. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. M’B.—Glad to hear from you. You will see that you had been partly 
anticipated. 

Tyro.—We cannot answer such questions. Consult a professional man. 

B.—You must decide for yourself. We can imagine circumstances whicl 
would make either institution preferable to the other. 

M.D.—Reccived, and shall be attended to. 








The Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


——_—>—_ 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, FERRUARY, 1880. 


REFORM OF THE DRAMA. 

Professor Morley’s plan for a New Dramatic 
Institute, as sketched by himself, will be found in 
another column. We may assume that the establish- 
ment of such a training school for actors is merely a 
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question of time, and that ample funds and a well- 
qualified committee to direct their application are 
already forthcoming. That such an Institution will 
effect all that the Professor aims at, we can hardly 
expect: that it may dé much good is quite possible, 
and it will probably improve the training and the 
status of our future actors. Some of its supporters 
expect that the new Institute will effect much more, 
and exercise a restrictive power, thus ensuring a standard 
of excellence. If this is to be the aim, it is very 
desirable that the experiment should be tried if only 
to show a certain class of persons that the tastes of 
English audiences are not to be controlled in their 
liking for plays or actors ; that they are fitful and often 
unreasonable and unreasoning; and that any kind of 
‘* direction ” as to what should be encouraged and what 
avoided would be repudiated by the paying theatrical 
public. 

The new Institute is not to be a creation of the State, 
but will depend for support on the lovers of the Drama, 
and will be governed chiefly by those who have distin- 
guished themselves as actors, authors, or managers. 
It will aim at attracting all young histrionic talent ; 
and will strive to afford the best training possible for 
their profession, and all kinds of advantages in the pro- 
secution of their studies. The qualification for ad- 
mission is to be simply the adoption of the stage as a 
means of livelihood, and a moderate aptitude for the 
vocation. It is supposed that distinguished members 


of the dramatic profession will give their services 
gratuitously, in the same way that distinguished 
painters assist in superintending the studies at the 


Royal Academy. There is little analogy between 
the two professions, but we may pass that over. There 
will be many difficulties in starting the institution, for 
the applicants are likely to be either too numerous 
or too few: and the task of selection in the one case 
will be invidious, and the difficulty in the other will be 
insuperable. The first signs of exceptional talent 
will be watched, and the possessor will be sorely 
tempted not to wait for the completion of the curri- 
culum. It is probable, we fear, that the institution 
will find itself saddled with mediocrities, and that the 
real actor’s talent will make its way to the manager 
without passing through Professor Morley’s Institute. 
Of course, if al/ connected with the dramatic world 
will co-operate, a large measure of success is well nigh 
sure to be reached. But opposition may be expected 
from quarters outside the institute, as many 
interests will be threatened; and it is not certain 
that perfect harmony will reign within its walls. 
Actors, too, are not quick to recognise each other's 
merits; and even when they had stamped talent with 
their unanimous approval, it is by no means certain 
their verdict would be endorsed by an audience. Still 
the experiment may be tried without much expense ; 
and good may arise to the stage, although not in the 
exact manner expected by its promoters. 





“THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE.” 


The new opera by Messrs. A. Sullivan and Gilbert 
has produced a great sensation in New York. ‘The 
piece is based on the idea of a man who is actuated by 
a preposterously exaggerated sense of duty, and whose 
mistaken notions carry him to absurd lengths and 
cause him to be placed in the falsest situations. The 
hero is a lad, who on the rising of the curtain is found 
to be apprenticed to a gang of pirates, but has reached 
the age of twenty-one years, and is just out of his 
indentures. Ile explains to the members of the gang, 
who are # soft-hearted set of people, that he loves them 
devotedly, but he must leave them. At the same time 
he is such a slave of duty that he determines to atone 
for his transgression by sweeping the pirates off the faco 
of the earth. The latter, who are strictly conscientious 
men, agree that if that is his view of the matter, it is 
all right. Now follow a series of ludicrous compli- 
cations growing out of the fact that he is still a member 
of the gang, his indentures not having expired by half 
an hour. A squad of English policemen are introduced, 
who constitute one of the most humorous, satirical, and 
effective choruses in the piece. An old general is also 
one of the dramatis persona, who is touched by the 
loyalty which the pirates tenderly exhibit, and, instead 
of fighting them, as he intended, generously hands over 
his daughter to the young hero. It is in two acts, each 
comprising one set scene. ‘The first represents a vast 
cavern, with a view of the sea. The second represents 
a ruined chapel, intensely picturesqus, as seen by the 
light of the moon.” The above is the most concise 
account of the plot which has reached us from the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

The American papers analyse and criticise the piece 
at enormous length, and almost without exception speak 
of it in the highest terms. The secret of its success 
lies probably in the fact that the authors have worked 
with the desire of interesting and amusing their 
audience, and have neither aimed at ‘ educating ” 
them, nor at a display of their own powers. It may 
be assumed that these gentlemen en collaboration 
have the faculty of carrying their audience with them ; 
and we should rejoice if past success induces them to 
produce a genuine English opera on their own lines, 
and the less like the foreign model—or any other 
model—the better. Let them write an opera to be 
played, and consider the theatre without reference to 
the music-shops. And let the music, moreover, be 
written for their characters, rather than for individual 
singers. It is the business of these latter folks to fit 
themselves for the music,—not to have it made to fit 
them. Such a work, we believe, would be a great 
success, and would do as much to remove a national 
reproach, as the establishment of half-a- dozen 
“national” music schools, What is wanted is good 
music for the people, not technicalities for experts. 
But we are overwhelmed with dimanutives : let Messrs, 
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Gilbert and Sullivan forsake operettas, and give us a 
good English opera. Such a work might be brought 
out at a moderate-sized theatre, with little fuss, and at 
one half the expense that is generally considered 
necessary to place an opera on the stage. A fair 
working company, and a conductor in the orchestra 
who knows his business, would be able to play such a 
piece by such authors in a manner to command the 
patronage of the public. The merit of the piece would 
atone for less lavish expenditure on its mounting. 





SELLERS OF MUSIC AND MUSIC MURDERERS. 





Street noises have been a nuisance for years, and 
every attempt made to put them down by the law has 
hitherto failed. And this not from any real difficulty, 
but from misplaced consideration for the authors of the 
nuisance. Noisy and needless cries, bells, barrel 
organs, barrel pianos, and German bands still make 
day and night hideous, and while they are an annoy- 
ance to every one, to many they are an injury to health 
and an obstacle to the pursuit of their profession. The 
so-called ‘ music” of the streets is as persistentas ever, 
and to move on an Italian organ-grinder involves a 
loss of time and temper, and a probable visit to a police- 
court—with no permanent result on the nuisance. 
Practically the most discordant ‘‘ musical” noises may 
be made with impunity, but unobtrusive and harmless 
‘‘music’’ can be hunted down at once. Witness the 
following case recently decided at the Hampstead police- 
court :— 


‘William Irving, a schoolmaster in reduced circumstances, 
sought to ultilise his holidays by offering pieces of music for sale, 
which he bought at fifteen-pence a dozen, and sold at threepence 
or fourpence a copy. Being seen by a watchful constable, he was 
challenged to produce his hawker’s license ; and on replying that 
he was not aware that he required one, or that he was doing any 
harm, he was at once taken into custody. When before the 
magistrate at Hampstead on Jan. 24, the reduced schoolmaster 
urged that his special object in selling the music was to obtain the 
means of getting some better clothes. Justice happily gave way 
to merey on this occasion, and the accused was discharged, but 
the case reads like a satire upon English liberty.” 


A satire, indeed! In this case the magistrate had 
more consideration than the law, and the poor school- 
master escaped the prison. Yet he had been taken 
into custody for trying to earn his living, the irregularity 
being very trifling, and he annoyed nobody. But the 
filthy Italian organ-grinder is allowed to pursue his 
career of torture—his vile ‘‘ music” accompanied by 
viler morals being, as we have said, somehow or other 
accepted as one of our institutions. We groan under 
the infliction, but the organ-man grinds and grins ; the 
literary and professional man is prevented from earning 
his living, but the padrone battens and fattens on the 
gains extorted by his unseemly emissaries. And this 
although the Italian vagabond, while he systematically 
destroys the peace of the master of the house, occasion- 


ally succeeds in demoralizing his female servants, in 
luring them to his disgusting abode, and employing them 
to draw or to grind the instrument of torture from 
which we seem doomed to suffer for ever. 











NOTES, 


Haworth Church, where Charlotte Bronté and her family wor- 
shipped, has been utterly destroyed,—the square western tower 
only having been allowed to remain,—in order to erect a new edifice 
‘*in the Perpendicular style.” The cost of the new work is to be 
about £10,000. The destruction of the old church has been en- 
sured and a new one made possible by the liberalty of a Mr. M. 
Merrall, who has promised, says the Building News, £6000 in aid 
of the cost. 








An interesting Recital is announced on Feb. 2, at St. George’s 
Hall by M. Marlois, on Messrs. Pleyel, Wolff, and Co.’s new 
Pedalier—an independent instrument which may be played with 
any pianoforte by the same performer. It is invaluable for 
organ practice, and, of course, the pianoforte with which it is 
nsed receives no injury. Particulars will be found in our adver- 
tising columns. 





The Observer states that MM. Erckmann-Chatrian have 
arranged for the production in London of their new play, “ Les 
Fiancés,’’which has for semi-political reasons been prohibited at the 
Paris Ambigu Theatre. They have taken into collaboration with 
them Mr. Sydney Samuel, a littérateur who has done good work 
both for the stage and in other directions : and he, in consultation 
with them, is remodelling the play for its new destination. The 
scene of the drama is laid in Alsatia; its scenery and costumes 
are to be accurately characteristic, and if, as is rumoured, ‘‘ Les 
Fiancés” combines the attractive elements both of “ Le Juif 
Polonais” and L’Ami Fritz, MM. Erckmann-Chatrian with Mr. 
Samuel should readily command a favourable reception here 
for their work. 

We read in a contemporary that Goetz's “ Taming of the Shrew” 
was played at Berlin in December, 1856, Miss Minnie Hauk being 
the Katharine!! Of course there will be an application for a 
criminal information at Bow-Street, unless the wrong is previously 
‘‘ arranged ” by the bowie-knife and revolver. 





We have received from Messrs. Rudall and Co. their Musical 
Directory for 1880, which preserves all the characteristics which 
have so long secured its success. A vast amount of information 
is contained therein which is useful or necessary to every one con- 
nected with music. The same firm have also again brought out 
their Professional Pocket-book and Diary, &c., which increases in 
value yearly. 





The Marchese Grillon, the husband of Mdme. Ristori, is 
building a mansion in the new and yet incomplete part of the Via 
Nazionale at Rome, and the other day, in digging the very last 
spadeful almost of the foundations, the workmen came upon a 
large deposit of ancient bronzes. The find was at once seen to be 
a very important one, and it has been pronounced by a very 
competent authority, on a first but by no means complete 
examination, to be worth at least seventy-five thousand francs, 
and probably more. Some of the statuettes found are of Roman, 
and others of far superior Greek workmanship. 





“‘ Leap Year,” @ comedy by the late Mr. Buckstone, is selected 
for Mr. John S. Clarke’s reappearance at the Olympic Theatre. 
“ Ninon,” by Mr. W. G. Wills, will be performed at the Adelphi 
on February 7. Mr. Wills has another new play in rehearsal at 
the Duke’s, called “* Forced from Home.” 
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Wagner's ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” is to be given in the Leipsic 
Stadtheater next June. The principal parts will be executed 
by Herr and Frau Vogl, of Munich, two of the most distinguished 
singers of Wagner’s music. 





Herr Heinrich Schlessinger, head of the well-known publishing 
firm of Berlin, died recently in that city. 





The Musikalisches Wochenblatt states that Herr Carl Reinecke 
is to be appointed cantor of the Thomas-Schule in Leipsic, as 
successor to the late C. F. Richter. 





After the present season Miss Litton will discontinue the 
evening performances at the Imperial Theatre, and her company 
will play in the afternoon. The theatre will, however, be let for 
amateur or show performances. 





The first masked ball at the Paris Opera this season took place 
on Saturday Jan. 10. There were two orchestras, one conducted 
by Arban, the French composer, in the body ofjthe theatre, and the 
other by Fahrbach, the popular Vienna composer of polkas, in 
the foyer. The receipts amounted to 41,430f., or about 13,0008. 
less than last year. 





Attention has been called by the correspondent of a weekly 
paper to an advertisement from a firm at Birmingham offering the 
‘* Anglo-Swiss Musical Box, constructed on a new principle, to 
play eight tunes, post free for 27 stamps.’’ He asys ;—‘‘My son, 
a lad twelve years of age, having read the advertisement, at last 
got my consent to speculate the sum required. You may judge his 
surprise, as well as mine, when it arrived, and we found it to be 
the same thing that you can purchase at almost any toy shop in 
London for sixpence—some places eightpence. I enciose the 
article for your inspection.” To this is appended the following 
note :—‘*A musical box is understood to mean one fitted with 
mechanism for playing tunes, but the toy sent requires to be 
blown at one end, while the keys are fingered. There is so little 
music in it, that the advertisement has at once been stopped, 
and we take the earliest opportunity of informing our readers of 
the true character of the ‘ Anglo-Swiss Musical Box.’” 





Handel’s ** Deborah” has lately been revived at Berlin at a 
concert of the Kénigliche Hochschule, but, with the exception of 
some of the massive choruses, it is said to have produced but 
ittle effect. 





The Town Council of Lyons has increased the subvention to 
the Grand Théétre of that city from 144,000 to 300,000 francs. 


The recent matinée at the Royal Opera, Berlin, for the benefit of 
the distressed Silesians proved a great success. The Emperor, 
the Crown Prince, and several other Princes were present at the 
performance, the program of which was, however, not so good as 
might have been anticipated. A snm of about 11,000 marks, the 
net proceeds of the matinée, has been placed at the disposal of the 
Central Benevolent Committee. The charitable example set by 
the Royal Theatre has been speedily followed by nearly all the 
private theatres and minor places of amusement. A large profit 
was realised by a gala performance at Renz’s famous Circus, at 
which Miss Leona Dare forms one of the principal attractions by 
her daring feats. She has become quite the rage this season. 
At a dinner given in her honour the other day at Pappenberg’s, 
the fashionable restaurant, several princes, high court digni- 
tacies, and other celebrities were present, and drank to the health 
of the well-known tight-rope dancer. The festival, accounts of 
which have found their way into the columns of some sensational 
papers, has caused grave scandal at Court and in the higher 
circles of society, which are justly shocked at such a compromise 
of dignity. 









Our readers will be glad to know that Sir John Goss has re- 
covered from his illness. 

Tke Daily News states that Mr. Pascoe is preparing to follow 
up his useful ‘ Dramatic List,” or dictionary of contemporary 
actors and actresses, by a similar work dealing with contemporary 
dramatic authors. The book will give an outline of the story of 
each play, with the original cast and critical observations from the 
leading journals. Such a work is likely to be both interesting 
and valuable as a book of reference. Its compilation will require 
the assistance of the authors themselves, and this Mr. Pascoe will 
doubtless receive. 





We hear from New York that Mr. P. 8. Gilmore says: “ Imean 
that ‘Columbia’ shall become a national hymn. If Heaven 
spares my life; I shall go.to Washington, place a large chorus in 
the gallery of the House of Representatives, ask the President 
and Mrs. Hayes, together with the Cabinet, to be present, and, 
with a magnificent orchestra, I shall, then and there, produce 
‘Golumbia’ in a manner that I am sure will induce Congress 
itself to place the national seal upon the composition.” 

M. Lamoureux sent to one of the staff of Le Menestrel, a letter 
announcing his safe arrival in England. It is interesting, as 
an outpouring of the heart, as containing nothing about our 
climate and our fogs, and as showing the rapid progress the ro- 
nowned conductor is making in the attainment of the English 
language. Here surely is ample reason for our transferring it 
from our contemporary’s columns to our own :— 


‘* My dear, je t’écris 4 la hte pour t’annoncer mon heureuse 
arrivée 4 Londres.—Traversée paisible, appétit formidable, som- 
meil réparateur, voilA ov j’ensuis pour le quart @heure. J’ai 
assisté hier au soir A un concert intime, avec orchestre dirigé par lord 
Dunmore, vn des plus grands seigneurs d’Angleterre, qui s'est révélé 
& cette sCance comme compositeur, en faisant exécuter deux 
charmantes piéces de lui (particulitrement un scherzo), et comme 
chef d’orchestre en dirigeant, avec beaucoup d’aplomb et d’intelli- 
gence, la smyphonie en ut minenr de Beethoven et la gavotte de 
Mignon. 

“Deux de nos commatriotes, Sainton, le violoniste, et Jules 
Lasserre, le violoncelliste, se sont fait entendre, l'un dans le 
concerto de Mendelssohn, l’autre dans une Fileuse de sa composi- 
tion, et ont souleyé des transports enthousiastes. 

“ T’auditoire était des plus aristocratiques. J’ai fait la de pré- 
cieuses connaissances, notamment celle du Prince de Galles, & 
qui j’ai eu lhonneur d’étre présenté par lord Dunmore, et qui a 
été pour moi on ne peut plus gracieux. §. A. a tenu A me faire 
assister prés de Ini & une grande partie du concert, et a daigné me 
parler de Paris en homme qui connait tout ce qui se passe sur le 
boulevard des Italiens et méme a l’Opéra, tout cela dans des 
formes qui m’ont un pen consolé de bien des choses. 

“Cn. Lamourevx. 
“* P.S,.-—Je pars ce matin pour Birmingham et Liverpool.” 





Exception has been taken to the holding by Mr. Prout of the post 
of Musical Critic to the Atheneum, on the ground that Mr. Prout, 
as harmonium player, composer, teacher, and conductor, is not 
likely to be an impartial judge of other harmonium players, com- 
posers, teachers. Critics are very liable to be accused or suspected 
of bias, and Mr. Prout is not likely to be specially exempted from 
such a suspicion. But as Mr. Prout’s qualifications are undoubted, 
and his honour unimpeachable, he will probably think the truth of 
his criticisms a sufficient answer to imputations of bias either 
for or against. We should rather fear that he will be too technical 
for the Atheneum, in whose columns broader views have been taken 
as put forth by Chorley, Gauntlett, and Gruneisen. 





M. Gounod is about to enter on the composition of another 





opera, to bo entitled ** Henry VIII.” 
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We are promised from the “ other side’ another “ largest organ 
in the world.” This monster curiosity is to be erected at Garden 
City, Long Island, at a cost of about 40,000 dollars. It will be 
larger than that in our own Albert Hall, which is at present the 
largest in existence. The latter has 111 stops, while the one 
planned for the Cathedral in Garden City is to have about 120. 
It is to be erected in the chancel of the cathedral, where the or- 
ganist will sit, but supplementary portions of the instrument will 
be placed in a distant part of the building. There is a room under 
the tower shut off from the nave by a stained-glass window. It 
is within this room that the subsidiary organ is to be locked, the 
stained window being made, by means of electricity, to open and 
close at the will of the organist, who will thus have a rich and 
powerful swell at command. Another portion of the instrument, 
constituting an ‘‘ echo organ,” is to be placed in the ceiling of the 
cathedral, while a fourth willbe down in a chapel underneath the 
chancel, constructed so that the instrument may be played down 
below as well as above. Perhaps the most remarkable—and it 
may perhaps prove the least admirable—of the features of this 
new organ will be an arrangement by which, in addition to the 120 
stops, the organist may, if he pleases, bring in the bell in the 
church tower to aid and assist in his most thunderous effects. 


Dr. Stainer, organist of St. Paul's, and Mr. John Thomas, 
harpist to Her Majesty, have been appointed musical adjudicators 
at the Kisteddfod, at Carnarvon, in August next. The chief prize 
offered for choral singing is £150, and a gold medal to choirs 
numbering not under 100 and not over 150 voices, for the best 
rendering of ‘‘ See from his post’? (Handel’s ‘* Belshazzar’), and 
the last chorus from Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater.” The tota] 
amount of money offered as prizes in this year’s festival exceeds 
£350, while the total in all departments is close upon £700. 
The festival will continue for four days; and any surplus which 
may accrue will be handed over to the national charities. 


The recent production of ‘* Les Voltigeurs de la 32iéme” at the 
Renaissance, by M. Planquette, the composer of ‘* Les Cloches de 
Corneville”’ is entirely successful. The néw piece is a proof of 
what we may expect from M. Planquette. If it does not equal 
the Cloches, it has charms of its own, and there is reason to 
suppose that “ Les Voltigeurs de la 32i@me ” will speedily make its 
way to the London stage, and sustain the fame of its author if it 
does not greatly increase it. 


The following extraordinary announcement appeared a short 
time ago in the Standard :— 


‘* A Neaiecrep Art.—A Correspondent writes :—The practice of 
a useful accomplishment in connection with pianoforte playing— 
namely, filling up the harmonies indicated by a figured bass—is 
nowsdays confined to a few educated musicians. There is no 
reason, however, why every pianist should not be able to translate 
the figures, and to interpret to themselves and their hearers many 
otherwise unintelligible accompaniments written by Handel and 
other masters of the eighteenth century. In former days the art 
of ‘thorough-bass’ playing, as it was called, was much more 
general than it is now, and there is no reason why it should not 
be revived. Accordingly, Mr. Humphrey J. Stark, Mus. B. Oxon, 
has organised a class of lady students at Trinity College, London, 
for the special study of this neglected branch of the art, and the 
experiment has proved highly successful. The practice has been 
found to create a higher appreciation of the technicalities of 
musical composition, and to lend a new and practical value to the 
study of musical theory among the students of both sexes.” 


The correspondent might have added that nothing has been 
written on the subject for the last two-hundred years, and that 
the black-letter editions of Burrowes, Gosse, Hulla, McFfarrenne, 
Wylde, &c. &c., are only to be found in the great museums and 
in the eabinets of the curious. 

The criminal proceedings taken by Mr. Hodson against the pro- 
prietor of the Fra, Mr. Ledger, for an alleged libel contained in 
an article in that paper, written by Mr. Clement Scott, resulted on 





Jan. 13 in the acquittal of Mr. Ledger. No other verdict was 
possible, and if the Magistrate has been allowed to go into the case, 
and exercise his discretion Mr. Ledger would not have been com- 
mitted for trial at all. In this respect the law wants altering, as 
the hardship and expense of one having to defend such actions 
are very great, even where an acquittal ensues. 


In a notice of the performances of ‘‘ Opera in English ” at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, Figaro (Jan. 17) has the following remarks 
concerning Mr. Rosa’s'company and the aim of their director: ‘* The 
troupe is, and is intended to be, a “troupe d’ensemble.” No 
one who goes to the Carl Rosa opera expects to hear the music 
sung by vocalists of the calibre of the fashionable stars of the 
Italian summer season. The very essence of the enterprise is 
the abandonment of the star system, and the institution in its 
place of level, and as far as possible uniform, excellence. It is 
also desirable to state that the enterprise this season necessarily 
suffers by the absence of itschief. Without inany way disparaginy 
the ability of Signor Randegger, even that gentleman himself will 
readily admit that he cannot possess the moral control over his 
forces, and the large experience as a conductor, enjoyed by Mr. 
Carl Rosa. Hence, a very strong point of previous seasons, the 
special excellence of the band, and that delicate shading of the 
orchestral portions of the opera which very few living conductors 
even attempt, have this year disappeared. WhHth reference to the 
band, it can hardly be expected that they would at the outset of 
the season be in their best condition; and no doubt something is 
lost by the absence of their usual conductor. That Mr. Rosa may 
soon assume his post, everybody will desire: in the mean time 
great credit is due to the band; and Mr. Randegger may be 
accredited with a success so far as success was attainable. 


M. Lamoureux, being released from his conductorship of the 
Paris Opera House, came to London on Jan. 12, partly with the 
object, it is said, of obtaining data for the foundation of a grand 
choral and orchestral institution in Paris, with a first-rate band 
and chorus for the performance of the best music of all countries. 


The “ Pall Mall Gazette” states that ‘‘ Mdme. Arabella Goddard, 
certainly the best of our English pianists, and almost the only 
English artist (executive) who has gained an European reputation, 
is about to retire from public’ life. “It is uncertain, indeed, 
whether after the present season she will be heard again at any of 
the concerts where our London audiences have so long been in 
the habit of meeting her. She proposes in future to occupy 
herself exclusively in teaching, and intends to establish a school 
for the pianoforte at Steinway Hall, where regular classes will be 
formed for students of various degrees of development, more 
particularly, however, for those who have already mastered the 
difficulties of the instrument, and who need the higher instruction 
which they can only obtain from a first-rate artist.” We heartily 
wish Mdme. Goddard may obtain all the success she deserves. 
We trust also that her retirement from playing in public may not 
be rigidly adhered to. 

Mr. Carl Rosa having been recommended by his physicians to 
seek repose on the shores of the Mediterranean, left England on 
Jan. 22 for Paris, en route for Nice. 


The house in White Lyon Court, Wych Street, Strand, in- 
famous on account of “‘ Jack Sheppard,” is to be demolished. 


A committee of actors has been formed, with Mr. Charles 
Harcourt for its honorary secretary, for the purpose of present- 
ing to Mr. Edward Ledger, editor and proprietor of the Era, a 
piece of plate, in recognition of his defence of ‘ the best interests 
of the dramatic profession,” and as a record of sympathy with him 
in his recent vexatious trial for libel. 
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MR. TOOLE’S REAPPEARANCE. 





English playgoers are always enthusiastic on behalf 
of their special favourites, and thore were particular 
reasons why Mr. Toole, who made his reappearance on 
Jan. 28 at the Folly Theatre, should be warmly greeted. 
Terrible misfortunes overtook the popular comedian 
just at the moment when he had assumed the manage- 
ment of a London theatre, and hislong-cherished wishes 
were realised ;Sbut his health is now restored, and it was 
with sincere satisfaction that his admirers heard of his 
impending return. Poole’s old comedy, ‘“ Paul Pry,” 
or rather a compressed version of the comedy, was 
selected for the occasion, and when the familiar figure 
was seen a roar of welcome broke out from every part 
of the house. That so resounding a burst of gratified 
applause could come from so comparatively small an 
audience as that which suffices to fill the Folly Theatre 
was the first subject for astonishment, and the endur- 
ance of those from whom it came was the second. 
The visitors—friends would be a more fitting name 
—seemed as if they could not sufficiently emphasize the 
fact that they were delighted to see their favourite again, 
and the compression of the comedy intothree acts was, 
under the circumstances, decidedly wise when the audi- 
ence were determined to be heard for so considerable a 
portion of the evening. The way in which the piece 
was played need not detain us. Mr. Toole is still a 
little lame, but otherwise his Paul Pry is the personage 
whom playgoers know so well. Many hundreds of per- 
formances have enabled the actor to elaborate the most 
telling points of ‘‘ business” and dialogue, and to fill in 
what this reading of the character seemed to require. 
Messrs. Billington, Garden, Westland, and Carne; 
Misses Thorne, Phillips, Liston, and Oavalier played 
other characters effectively. ‘‘ Domestic Economy,” with 
Mr. Toole as John Grumley, follows the comedy, and Mr. 
Byron’s comic drama, ‘‘ The Upper Crust,” is announced 
as in preparation. The repetition of Paul Pry’s catch 
phrase, ‘‘I hope I don’t intrude,” at the end of the 
comedy, gave Mr. Toole’s audience another opportunity 
of repeating their welcome, and of this again they took 
the utmost advantage. If ‘* Paul Pry” continues to be 
similarly received, it will be long before there is any 
need for the production of Mr. Byron’s play. Every 
one rejoices that Mr. Toole is again at work. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


RELIEF FOR IRISH DISTRESS. 





To the Editor of Tae Oncuestra. 


Srr,—In no part of the United Kingdom are members 
of the musical or dramatic profession more warmly 
welcomed or more generously appreciated than in Ire- 
land; and, as the representatives of these professions 
are ever foremost in the cause of charity, it occurred to 
me (as having had some considerable experience both 
here and in England) to suggest the present as a fitting 
opportunity for the proprietors and lessees of the Lon- 
don theatres and music halls to devote the proceeds of 
a special performance at their respective places of 
entertainment towards alleviating the dire distress now 











so unhappily prevalent in this country. Feeling sure 
that this suggestion will meet a ready and willing 
response,——I am, &c., 


Epwarp Ler. 





THE LATE MR. HENRY SMART. 





To the Editor of the OncuEsTRA. 


Sr,—May I be permitted, through your columns, to 
say that I have now collected what I think may be 
deemed the chief points of interest in the late com- 
poser’s early career, up to the time when he was 
appointed organist of St. Philip’s Church, Regent 
Street, London; and that any information of Smart's 
musical doings, &c., likely to be of use in my account 
of him, no matter how roughly given, will be gratefully 
accepted and acknowledged by me. This opportunity 
may be taken to express my obligations to the numerous 
Publishers who have so kindly and generously sent me 
copies of nearly all the known works of Smart, and from 
these I have been enabled to compile a catalogue which 
will prove most interesting and useful to those—and 
their name is legion—who regard my late lamented 
friend as one of the greatest English composers.— 





Yours, &c., Wa. Spark. 
Brook House, Apperley, near Leeds. 
Heautarvun Inriuvence or Sinarna.—A recent number of the 


Russian Journal of War Medicine contains a contribution from 
the pen of Doctor Vasilieff on the influence of singing on health. 
The theory he sets forth in the article that singing is the natural 
preventive of ailments of the chest is not a new one, but it 
assumes freshness in his hands from the circumstance that the 
data he gives in support of it are mainly collected from native 
sources. Among Russian peasants, whose broadness of shoulders 
is proverbial, diseases of the chest are not common, but where 
cases do occur the doctor finds that the greater part of the suf- 
ferers are persons who have failed to use their vocal powers. Tho 
children of peasants brought up in the stifling dens and ill-ven- 
tilated workshops of Russian cities are extremely subject to chest 
complaints, and have afforded abundant data to Doctor Vasilieff. 
From these he comes to the conclusion that of two lads, one doing 
light work and using his voice, and the other powerfully exerting 
the muscles of his arms and chest, but not exercising his throat, 
the former is more likely to escape consumption than the latter. 
Doctor Vasilieff- would have more attention paid to singing at 
schools, and he holds—and many people subscribe to his 
opinion—that much information now imparted to infants in 
dull and disagreeable prose might be taught more quickly and 
pleasantly if turned into poetry and adapted to lively vocal music. 
The doctor mentions that many of his profession advocate the 
playing of the pianoforte as an excellent exercise for females, but 
in his opinion it only benefits a few unimportant muscles or the 
hand and arm and leaves the chest untouched. Were singing as 
much practised as playing instrumental music—and the doctor 
sagely observes that a man’s own vocal instrument costs him 
nothing—the national health would benefit, “although the 
German pianoforte trade might suffer a loss.” Further, it will 
be a consolation to persons to whom the gift of silence is denied, 
and who are constantly taken to task by such writers as Thomas 
Carlyle, that “talkative people are less predisposed to consump- 
tion than those who are taciturn and despise their voice.” The 
most valuable fact, however, is one sifted from an immense 
number of statistics, and expressed in the assertion that ‘ during 
the last twenty-five years not a single singer has died of consump- 
tion at St. Petersburg, although that disease has outstripped all 
others, and now holds the first place among the causes of death 
in the Russian capital.” [Singing is no doubt a healthy occupa- 
tion: but statistics go more to prove that consumptive people are 
not singers, than that singers are not consumptive.—Eb. 0.) 
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MR. ROSA’S OPERA. 


Her Majesty's Theatre was opened on Jan. 10 by Mr. 
Carl Rosa, who commenced his annual metropolitan 
series of performances with Wagner's “ Rienzi,” intro- 
duced by him to this country a year ago. Mr. Rosa 
has added to his former company Miss Minnie Hauk, 
Mdlle. Lido, and Herr Anton Schott, the principal 
tenor of the Theatre Royal, Hanover, who created «& 
good impression at several concerts last summer. 
Four novelties for the English stage are announced by 
Mr. Rosa: Goetz’s ‘* Taming of the Shrew,” Verdi's 
** Aida,” Wagner's “ Lohengrin,” and Thomas’s “ Mig- 
non.” The first work named will probably inspire most 
interest. Miss Minnie Hauk, who won the approval 
of Goetz by her performance of Katharine in Berlin, 
will sustain the part here. In the cast of “ Rienzi” 
Herr Schott replaced Mr. Maas in the title part. 
Mdlle. Lido appeared as Jrene in lieu of Mdme. 
Crosmond; Miss Josephine Yorke played Adriano, 
instead of Mdme. Vanzini; and Miss Annetta Albu was 
chief of the Messengers of Peace, instead of Miss G. 
Burns. Herr Schott was well received on his first 
appearance, and his performance ofthe part through- 
out was more than satisfactory, the trying declamatory 
music being energetically and effectively delivered. He 
was much applauded. Mdlle. Lido and Miss Yorke, 
as the lovers, sang with much taste and expression. 
Other parts were well sustained by Messrs. Walter 
Bolton, Leslie Crotty, Snazelle, and Conly, The 
orchestral accompaniments were admirably played 
under the biton of Mr. Randegger, the overture being 
received with enthusiastic applause. The mounting 
of the opera was very good; the various spectacular 
scenes and the ballet being remarkably effective. 
There was a large audience, and the principal singers 
were frequently called before the curtain. The 
National Anthem was sung before the opera. 

‘* Carmen” was brought out on the second night of 
the season, and proved its power of attracting a good 
audience. The varied melodies, combined with 
dramatic power, will always interest, especially when 
presented by artists who do justice to the characters 
they assume, and with the ample asistance in the way 
of orchestra, chorus, stage arrangements, and scenic 
effect which distinguish the Carl Rosa company. 
The chief parts are, in several instances, filled as they 
were last season. Mdme. Dolarois again the Carmen, 
and presents a good picture of the gipsy, which on the 
whole does not compare unfavourably with that given 
by the more familiar Carmen, Miss Hauk ; in some 
cases want of more power of voice is felt. The 
Michaela of Miss Gaylord is marked by simplicity and 
gentle charm, and she sings the music admirably. Her 
voice has gained in strength, and she quite reaches the 
ideal if Michaela. Signor Leli again played Don José 
with marked success, especially in the more dramatic 
scenes. Mr. Bolton made, on the whole, an efficient 
Toreador, and received the usual encore for the popular 
melody. The concerted pieces gained by the presence 
of Miss Albu as Payquita, and Miss Yorke as 
Mercedes ; Messrs. Lyall and Snazelle sing well and act 
with appropriate spirit and humonr. The applause 
throughout the opera was warm and euthusiastic. 

«* Mignon” was produced on Jan. 18 with great 
success, the opera being will suited to the resources of 
the company. The title-part has evidently been care- 





fully studied by Miss Gaylord. The early dawning 
of jealousy, when Wilhelm first shows attention to 
Filina, was well indicated, and the performance 
abounded in geod points. Miss Gaylord sirgs the 
music with trve dramatic feeling, aud was particularly 
successful in the ‘Swallow Duet.” Her companion, 
Miss Burns, gave mucb satisfaction, and the *‘ Titania ” 
song was among the happiest efforts of the evening. 
Mdme. Dolaro created a little disappointment as 
‘rederic, though in many respects her rendering deserves 
praise. Mr. Maas was Wilhelm: the character might 
have been better acted, but could scarcely have been 
better sung. The air in which Wilhelm bids farewell 
to Mignon and his song in the last act were given with 
tenderness and feeling. Mr. Crotty played the harper 
in a manner wholly adequate, and Mr. Lyall’s Laertes 
had many amusing points. A short scene in Filina’s 
room where Laertes comes to study his rédle in the play 
that is to be enacted, and gives a quaint suggestion of the 
provincial tragedian, created a roar of Jaughter. Mr. 
Betjemann, the stage manager, played Giarno, and 
fiddled for Mignon to dance as probably no Giarno has 
ever fiddled before. His fiddling, indeed, is generally 
done by one of the band. Chorus and orchestra were 
both excellent. 

‘* The Bohemian Girl” was played on Jan. 17 to a 
crowded house. There is no need of criticism in 
detail of so familiar a work. Miss Burns was 
Arline, and played it well. Owing to the indisposition 
of Mr. Packard, Mr. Maas was the Thaddeus; he sang 
capitally, and has little to do in the way of acting. 
‘¢ When other lips ” was repeated, but the invitation to 
sing “‘ When the fair land of Poland” a second time 
was declined. Miss Wilmers replaced Miss Yorke 
as the Gipsy Queen; she sings pleasantly, and is pains- 
taking and earnest. Mr. Snazelle made the most of 
Devilshoof ; he introduces a wild dance, and to the 
usual traditional “ business” adds much more. Mr. 
Lyall makes a model Florestine, and Mr. Ludwig as 
Count Arnheim, particularly'made his mark in ‘“ The 
heart bowed down.” 

Much interest was excited by the production of 
‘The Zaming of the Shrew” of Hermann Goetz on 
Jan. 20—to all intents a new work in England, as the 
previous performance of 1878 at Drury Lane Theatre 
afforded little means for judging of its merits. The 
composer was born at Konigsberg in 1840; he studied 
under Herren von Biilow and Ulrich, and was ap. 
pointed organist at Zurich, writing a good deal, though 
his works generally have not attracted much attention, 
except this opera and a now well-known symphony. 
He produced the “ Taming of the Shrew” at Mannheim 
on October 11, 1874, and died two years later, at the 
age of thirty-six. The libretto of the opera was founded 
on Shakespeare’s play by Herr Widmann, and its 
English version has been made by the Rev. J. 
Troutbeck. The latter is as good as the average; but, 
as might be expected, propriety sometimes lessens the 
élan of the original. Many of the characters in Shake- 
speare’s play are not in the opera at all. 

Of the opera itself we must speak in highly favourable 
terms: it is unlike any other, and seems rather the 
offspring of study and refined taste, than of decided 
genius. It shows rather that the composer was 
cognizant of Wagner’s doings, and of the aims of the 
music of the future, than any imitation of Wagner, or 
attempt to rival him or others who cultivate the same 
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style. The orchestral music is very elaborate, and it 
holds the most honourable place in the opera, and is 
not made unduly subservient to the drama. The 
whole work abounds with melody: and in the con- 
certed music the most is made of it, not only in the 
voice parts but in the orchestral accompaniments ; in 
fact, as a rule, the instruments have a larger share of 
tuneful phrases than the voices. 

The opera begins with remarkable spirit, for the 
overture is constructed with singular skill, and the 
scoring is rich and full. The opening melody for the 
tenor, Lucentio, ‘‘ Haste, ye tones of love and longing,” 
is charming, and the character of the serenade is 
well sustained, but it too soon merges into the chorus 
of angry servants, complaining of their shrewish 
mistress ; the neighbours, servants, Katharine, Lucentio, 
and Baptista all singing together. The return to 
Lucentio’s serenade is an agreeable relief. The duet 
which follows is very happy, and its accompaniment is 
full of character. An air in D, sang by Petruchio, ‘‘ She 
is a wife for such a man created,” has a dashing 
melody, and its repetition by Petruchio, Hortensio, 
and Grumio brings the act to an effective end. A 
pleasing introduction to the second act is followed bya 
scene between Katharine and Bianca, and by a song 
for the former, “I'll give myself to no one.” There is 
also a duet between Petruchio and Katharine, ‘‘ Good 
morning, Kate!” the music of which is very pleasing. 

The orchestration in the third act is generally more 

simple. The Lesson Scene is capitally arranged, and 
displays a considerable sense of humour in the com- 
poser. The beginning is a melody in G, accompanied 
by wood wind, ‘‘ Arma virumpue cano,” and the sing- 
ing of Mr. Packard, the Lucentio, who gives the singu- 
lar but convenient translation in a tender mezzo-voce, 
makes this very pleasing. Miss Burns, the Bianca, is 
an apt pupil. and the other teacher is Hortensio, who, 
in the person of Mr. Leslie Crotty, complete an accom- 
plished trio. ‘‘ Hortensio’s Alphabet,” it may be noted, 
makes the letters A B ©, &c., fall upon the musical 
tones so called. After the wedding of Petruchio—some 
pleasant writing (‘‘ They all abuse me”) is to be noted, 
and a pretty chorus, ‘‘ We have returned in time,” and 
the repetition of some phrases from Petruchio’s song, 
‘‘ She is a wife,” come in well at the end of the act. 
The music to the scene in which Petruchio abuses his 
servants is very appropriate, and Kate’s lovely air, ‘‘ My 
strength is spent, of fighting am I weary” (her taming 
is quickly effected in the opera), is made still more 
interesting by the accompanying strings. Her final air 
is less pretentious than the one just named, and has a 
peculiar value in being the last thing the composer ever 
wrote. It was written only a few days before his death, 
and, it is said, for Miss Minnie Hauk, who played 
Katharine in Germany. 

Miss Hauk and Mr. Bolton have alike devoted care- 
ful study to the acting as well as to the music of their 
parts. Miss Hauk’s fine voice was one great thing in 
her favour, and she has had the advantage of studying 
the part under the direction of the composer. In her 
first song (which she had to repeat) a little more atten- 
tion to her guitar (she is supposed to play it) would be 
desirable. Her performance on the whole was excellent. 
Great praise is also due to Miss Burns, as Bianca, as also 
to Messrs. Packard and Crotty as Petruchio and Hortensio. 
Mr. Snazelle made an efficient Baptista, and Mr. Lyall 


tailor whose work so much incenses Petruchio. Mr. 
Randegger conducted, and, as is invariably the case with 
this excellent company, the result of careful rehearsals 
was always manifest. Judging from the reception of the 
opera, and from the material of which it is composed, 
there is little doubt that it will become a permanent 
favourite. If the plot be neither very dramatic nor at 
all exciting, it is at any rate well known, and the even 
character of most of the music is sufficiently diversified 
by occasional flights of genius to achieve popularity 
and a consequent place in the operatic repertoire. 

On Jan. 24 Vincent Wallace’s opera, ‘* Maritana,” 
was produced, with an efficient cast, and attracted a 
very large audience, who appeared to enjoy with un- 
abated relish the familiar melodies which had delighted 
their fathers. Miss Burns, as Maritana, acted with 
grace and intelligence, and her singing was, for the 
most part, charming. The air, ‘ Scenes that are 
brightest,’ was hardly improved by the embellishments 
she introduced. Miss York (Lazarillo) sang and acted 
admirably. Mr. Maas (Don Cesar de Bazan) sang the 
varied melodies of his ré/e with his usual charm of voice 
and perfection of style; Mr. Ludwig (Don José) was 
both vocally and histrionically successful. Mr. Sna- 
zelle (the King) sang correctly ; and Mr. Brooklyn and 
Miss Collins were amusing as the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness. Mr. Pew conducted with ability, and the 
opera was received with hearty favour by the crowded 
audience. 

On Jan. 27 Sir Julius Benedict's ‘ Lily of Killarney ” 
was produced; and for the 29th, Wagner's “ Lohengrin,” 
with Herr Anton Schott as the hero, was announced. 








A New Concert Garpen at New Yorx.—The erection of a 
‘concert garden,” differing from any existing place of the kind, 
has some time been in process at the corner of Broadway, Forty- 
first Street, and Seventh Avenue. A few well-known citizens 
combined a year ago, and in February last the Metropolitan Oon- 
cert Uompany, limited, was incorporated under the laws of the 
State. Its capital stock is 100,000 dollars, divided in 2000 
shares of 50 dollars each. This company leased the property 
alluded to for a term of years, and the erection ofa suitable 
structure is under the supervision of the architect. There will be 
a grand promenade encircling it, with small tables for refresh- 
ments, the music-stand stationed in the centre. In the rear ofthe 
Seventh avenue side; a café, buffet, and reading-room. The 
ground floor can be converted into an immense ball-room. Four 
grand stairways will lead to the balcony, and in the front, facing 
on Broadway, will be parlours for ladies and a foyer, extending on 
both sides, from Broadway to Seventh Avenue. There are also to 
be two rows of private boxes, arranged as at the Academy of 
Music. The restaurant is to take up the entire rear of the balcony, 
and between five and eight o’clock in the evening, during a table 
adhéte dinner, the orchestra will play music ofa popular kind, 
Among novel features is the sliding roof (like that of the 
Hippodrome in Paris), to be opened or closed at pleasure ; also— 
the promenade around the roof, which on summer evenings will 
prove agreeable, as the sound of the music ascending can be 
heard almost as well there as inside the building. The music, 
which, of course, is to be the leading feature of the garden, will be 
under the conductorship of Rudolph Aronson, who proposes to 
have an orchestra of fifty musicians similar to those of Strauss 
in Vienna, Arban in Paris, and Kéler Béla in Wiesbaden. It is 
the intention to give promenade concerts nearly all the year 
round, and make it a popular resort for the better class of 
citizens. It is expected that the hall will be completed before the 





did all that was possible with the small part of the 
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DRAMA. 





The Royalty Theatre has temporarily passed into 
the hands of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Burnett, their season 
opening on Jan. 12 with a.three-act comedy called 
** Midge,” written expressly for Mrs. Burnett—who is 
more familiar to London playgoers under her maiden 
name of Jennie Lee—-by Messrs. R. J. Martin and 
J. P. Burnett. In point of construction ‘ Midge” is 
weak, and little interest attaches to the characters. 
Midge is the daughter of an old military adventurer, 
who goes under the assumed name of Colonel Preston, 
and her charms have attracted the attention of Lord 
Annerslie—the nephew and heir-presumptive of Lord 
Carntowers, of Carntowers. Annerslie has but very 
little nobility of disposition, and openly chafes under 
the Bohemian behaviour of his wife that is to be; he 
is quite willing to accept any news of a nature 
detrimental to her, and when the orthodox villain 
comes with the trumped-up story of the disgrace of her 
mother, Annerslie takes it all inatonce. The impend- 
ing match is broken off immediately, and all intercourse 
between the Prestons and the Annerslies ceases for a 
couple of years, when all the dramatis persone arrive at 
Midge’s humble home. The old Colonel is proved an 
honest man after all: the stigma is removed from the 
fame of his poor wife; Annerslie is stedfast ; and all 
ends happily. An artist and Bohemian is mainly 
instrumental in bringing about the result, and Mr. 
Burnett, invests John Gastern with some individuality, 
and his presence is a welcome relief to the platitudes 
of the other persons. Mrs. Burnett plays carefully and 
with artistic perception as the heroine, but the part 
is not very sympathetic. Mr. Charles Groves plays 
Colonel Preston ; Lord Annerslieis by Mr. J. Y. Stephens ; 
and Messrs. Gerald Moore, Henry Crisp, Sydney 
Charteris, Sam Wilkinson, and R. Mansell; Misses 
Florence Bennett, Fanny Robertson, Jennie Clifford, 
and Herbert assist in the cast. With condensation 
‘* Midye”’ may acquire a share of popularity. Mr. H. 
Savile Clarke’s amusing farce, ‘‘ The Tale of a Tele- 
phone,” preceded the principal piece, and is an accept- 
able lever du rideau. 

A new two-act farce by Mr. Reece was brought out at 
the Olympic Theatre on Jan. 17, entitled “‘ My Enemy.” 
It is founded, we are told, on an old French vaudeville ; 
but the alterations and additions make it practically a 
‘new and original’ piece. The central character, 
Miserrimus Omen, is one of those stage figures in which 
eccentricity forms the leading feature ; but the ridiculous 
attributes of his nature have been cleverly turned to 
account. Omen is a firm believer in the doctrine of 
chances: the days of the week are some lucky, others 
unfortunate—and his enterprises are regulated ac- 
cordingly. Although rich and prosperous, Omen is 
haunted by an enemy—unknown save by name—who 
always seems to rob him of his cherished objects. 
Twice has Prosper Luxmore been before Omen in a 
Civil Service competitive examination, and the little 
man is incensed beyond measure at his “luck.” 
Luxmore, forced by impecuniosity to assume an 
alias, is a visitor at the house where Omen comes a 
wooing ; he is made to plead Omen’s love suit, which 
the heroine naturally takes as an avowal proceeding 
from the speaker ; he receives his dishonoured bills as 
a free gift from his would-be rival; and before all 
is over discovers that a rich legacy, originally be- 








queathed to Omen, has been left in his favour by a 
codicil. The manner in which Omen plays into the 
hands of his ‘enemy ” from first to last is amusing in 
the extreme, and the main incidents are further en- 
enlivened by episodes imagined and carried out in the 
orthodox spirit of faree. Upon Mr. E. Righton 
devolves the entire weight of the piece ; and his imper- 
sonation of Miserrimus Omen may rank with his best 
achievements. Mr. Righton works with a will, and 
does not spare himself in his endeavours to keep the 
audience amused. The comedy of “ Brighton,” altered 
from Mr. Bronson Howard’s ‘‘ Saratoga” by Mr. Frank 
Marshall, and produced at the Court Theatre in May, 
1874, was also produced here on Jan. 17. Mr. Charles 
Wyndham is seen at his best as Bob Sackett; he 
rattles through his part, and keeps the house in a roar 
from the time when he first appears until the curtain 
descends for the last time. The piece is very smartly 
played all round. Mr. J.G. Grahame is a spirited and 
amusing Jack Benedict, and Messrs. D. Fisher, jun., 
and F. Charles give clever sketches of character as Sir 
Louis Park and Columbus Drake; Mr. Righton gives 
prominence to the peculiarities of Vanderpump; and 
Messrs. Maclean and Penley are careful and effective 
as the old husband who has married a very young wife, 
and the manly stepson who affectionately alludes to 
his “ma.” In saying that the female characters are 
in the hands of Miss Rose Saker, Miss Gwynne 
Williams, Miss Edith Bruce, Miss Amalia, and Mrs. 
Leigh, their general excellence is assured. ‘ Brighton” 
was enthusiastically received by a crowded house. 

At the Folly Theatre on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 17, 
Mr. Byron appeared as Matthew Pincher, the character 
described as a “literary hack,” in his comedy, ‘ Cyril’s 
Success.” The original representative of the part when 
the piece was brought out at the Globe Theatre in 
November, 1868, was the late Mr. John Clarke, whose 
assumed acridity of tone in the earlier scenes, where 
the cynical Pincher passes so many caustic comments 
upon his companions, will pot readily be forgotten by 
those who witnessed his impersonation. Mr. Byron’s 
reading is far from identical with that of the deceased 
comedian, and he gives diminished prominence 
to Pincher’s more disagreeable manner. The best 
portion of his performance yesterday, however, struck 
us as being the final act, when adversity brings out the 
better side of Pincher’s nature, making him a veritable 
consoler to the conscience-striken Cyril Cuthbert, who, 
for a time, believes he has killed a former friend in a 
duel. The episode of the cooking of the chops, in 
which he is interrupted by his wife, from whom he has 
been separated for twenty years, was marked by genu- 
ine drollery. Miss Lilian Cavilier was an interesting 
Mrs. Cuthbert, and Miss Emily Thorne obtained much 
laughter as the sharp-tongued Mrs. Grannett, of whom 
Mrs. Stephens was the first representative. Mr. E. D. 
Ward was.a capital Cyril, Miss Roland Phillips a duly 
self-complacent Titeboy, and Mr. John Billington a 
gallant and manly Major Treherne. The revival was 
well received. 

At the Vaudeville Mr. Burnand’s new comedy, 
‘“< Ourselves,” was announced for Jan. 29. Messrs. James 
and Thorne have prominent parts in the cast. 

The Haymarket Theatre opened on Jan. 81, under 
the management of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, with Lord 
Lytton’s comedy, ‘‘ Money.” It is announced that in the 
theatre, as reconstructed by Mr. C. J. Phipps, there 
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will be no pit, ‘‘ as it is impossible to give up the floor 
of the house—its most remunerative portion—to low- 
priced seats.” The ‘ pittites’’ will, however, have 
assigned to them the tier usually called the ‘‘ upper 
boxes,” which will be known as the second circle, and 
will have its seats unreserved. 

In aid of the ‘*‘ Homes for Ladies with Limited Means,” 
Mr. Reece’s farce “Sold Again,” and Mr. Byron’s 
comedy, ‘* One Hundred Thousand Pounds,” were pre- 
sented on Jan. 23, by an amateur dramatic club at 
Putney, with results in every way satisfactory. Thanks 
to the clever acting of Messrs. F. and C. Whitehurst 
and Miss Brandon, the comedy went well, and was 
much enjoyed by a large audience. 

The Boys of the Duke of York’s School, numbering 
nearly 500, were invited to the Globe Theatre to witness 
the special children’s morning performance of “ Les 
Cloches de Corneville” on Jan. 21. After the band of the 
school had played some selections on the stage, the 
whole of the boys were regaled with buns and oranges 
provided by the management. The boys left the 
theatre highly delighted with their afternoon’s amuse- 
ment. 

A special, and the only morning, performance that 
can be given of the grand spectacular féerie ‘ Rotho- 
mayo,” takes place at the Alhambra on Jan. 31. 

On February 2nd Mr. Wills’s new drama, which is 
to be named ‘ Forced from Home” instead of “ The Step- 
mother,” will be played for the first time at the Duke's 
Theatre. On Feb. 7, the same author’s new play 
** Ninon,” will be produced at the Adelphi, with Messrs. 
Henry Neville, Fernandez, Brooke, and Miss Wallis in 
the cast. 

At the Connaught Theatre Mr. George Rignold will 
shortly revive Watts Phillips’ romantic drama, ‘“‘ Amos 
Clarke.” 








NEW MUSIC, 


[Lamporn Cock. ] 
Gavotte (in G), for the Pianoforte, by CoarLEs GARDNER. 

The contrast between major and minor is cleverly managed, 
and the spirit of the old dance is well maintained, if some of the 
adjuncts savour of modern times. It is not flattering to com- 
posers that they have to return to old models, but such music is 
eminently healthy, and very profitable to the young student. 


Duke of York’s School. Grand Military March for the Pianoforte. 
By Harry Evan-Jones. 
An excellent march, bright and bold, and capitally arranged 
with a view to the maximum effect. It forms an interesting and 
showy pianoforte-piece without any undue difficulties. 


Allegretto alla Marcia. 
BANISTER. 


Though of a somewhat light character, this is a carefully 
written and musicianly composition, worthy of the attention of a 
good player, and interesting and profitable to the student. There 
is nothing forced, although the treatment of the subject is greatly 
varied: every change seems to arise naturally from what has 
gone before. The pianist who plays this with care and taste may 
calculate on an attentive and appreciative audience. 


For the Pianoforte. By Henry Cuarues 


[R. Cocks & Co.] 


Une Séance Musicale en r apport avec les Maitres es plus célébres. 
Par Gov. Somarino. 


We presume this is a musical joke, which reminds us of a time- 


| honoured tradition. Once upon a time the present café of Messrs. 
Gatti in Adelaide-street, Strand, was the abode of ‘‘ The Gallery 
of Practical Science,” the model of the present Polytechnic Lusti- 
tution; and among its attractions was a small organ, on which 
the septuagenarian builder, Mr. Flight, used occasionally to give 
an informal performance at the solicitation of any party of young 
ladies who might ask it. Mr. Flight’s appearance was very 
venerable ; white hair and neckloth, irreproachable black coat, 
small-clothes, and silk stockings, large silver buckles on his shoes 
—gave him rather the appearance of a bishop than an organ builder. 
With antique courtesy the old gentleman would inquire what he 
should play, and some celebrated work of Handel or Bach or Mozart 
being asked for, would gravely sit down and after a few loud chords 
play—‘‘O dear what can the matter be?” or “Sir Roger de 
Coverley.”” The damsels if disappointed would be amused, and 
so may be the possessors of the above Séance when they find the 
Introduction to Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique followed by 
“Marlbrook.” After this Bach, Labitzky, Mendelssohn, Haydn, 
and Handel, have a page each. Signor Somarino can hardly have 
foreseen that his Séance would revive the tradition of an organ- 
builder of the last century. 


Say / who comes here. Vocal Duet. 
Music Composed by Franz Apr. 


This is Abt’s ‘* Wanderlust” adapted to English words, 
welcoming the approach of Spring. Nothing can be prettier 
than the music, or more suitable for the voices (first and second 


soprano) for which it is written. It is not difficult, and the key 
is A flat. 


Poetry by Wiiu1M Hits. 


The Publishers send us a copy of Hamilton’s ‘‘ Harmony and 
Thorough Bass,” the “ cheapest work on the subject,” which has 
reached its 57th edition. 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.} 


“I'll open the Gate for you.” Ballad. Words by Mase. C. 
Dovup. Music by Harrison Minar. 

The Ships go Sailing by. Song. Words by Masxeu 0. Dovup. 
Music by Harrison Miuuarp. 


There is a certain prettiness about these two ballads, which, 
associated as it is with the ‘ sentimental sadness” so much loved 
in drawing-room songs, will render them popular. They both 
open pleasantly, pass through a narrative of death and discomfort, 
and change their minor key for the major to bring about a satis- 
factory conclusion. The music is suited to the verse, and, as we 
have said, the admirers of this style of song—and they are legion— 
will be gratified. For ourselves, we prefer something a little 
more agreeable—we hardly sympathise with the feminine enjoy- 
ment of ‘a good ery,” or anything that is likely to lead to it. 
Let folks lay in a stock of such ditties by all means, but let them 
reserve their performance until better weather, better times, and 
a little sunshine enable us to appreciate their beauties more 
readily than at present. They can hardly add to the enjoyment 
of a “ festive season.” 


Two by Two. Song. Words by Mapamr L, Diant Ferri. 
by Nicona Ferri. 


This is a very pretty song, and worthy of a longer popularity 
than commonly falls to the share of similar works. The figure 
in the opening verse contrasts well with the melody in the 
changed tempo with which each verse concludes. The key is F, 
minor and major, 4-4 and 2-4 time, coimpass C to A, thirteen 
notes. 


The Child’s Paradise. A Song for Children. Written and set to 
Music by F. A. Bepwetu. 

A capital ditty for the little ones—boys and girls—well cal- 
culated to make them laugh and sing, or to amuse them if they 
silently listen to an older vocalist. It has a simple and taking 
melody, which does not become wearisome during the nine verses 
which form the song. 


Music 
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No Tears, no Regrets. (Ni larmes, ni regrets.) Romance. 
lish Words and Arrangement by J. W. Cooper. 
Apnrien Borepiev. 


Eng- 
Music by 


The air and French words are exceedingly pretty: the latter 
are translated nearly literally, but the original will be preferred 
by most persons. Mr. Cooper makes “‘ bye” to rhyme with “ see,” 
‘pure ” with “ flower,” and “ing” with “seen.” If Boildieu’s 
air is worthy of an English dress, a little more care should be 
bestowed on the fitting. 


“What Love can do.” Song. Words by Mary Marx Lemon. 
Music by Fasro Campana. 

A fresh and graceful melody, in the old form, but with all the 
effect of impromptu. There is not the slightest appearance of 
effort, and the light accompaniment is suflicient and no more. 
Key C, 4-4 time, compass B to E, eleven notes. 


Golden Moonlight. Song. Words translated from the German by 
Lapy Joun Manners. Music by J. Witbye Cooper. 

Mr. Cooper has written a very taking melody to Lady 
Manners’ verses; it is a kind of serenade, and its light move- 
ment admirably interprets the sentiment of the poetry. The 
song is sure to prove a favourite. The Key is E, 6-8 time, the 
compass B to E, eleven notes. 


Hawthorn Buds. Duet for Soprano and Baritone. 
Epwarp Oxenrorp. Music by F. Bazin. 

A simply constructed yet effective duet, the work fairly dis- 
tributed between the two voices. The melodial phrases are taking, 
and the accompaniment is exactly what it should be. The words 
are extremely ‘ proper.” 


Words by 


Consolation. (Nachtlied.) Song. From the German of Heine. 
English Version by Netta. Composed by W. A. Arkin. 

The union between words and music in this song does not 
seem to be of the most intimate character; the general effect 
however, is pleasing, and the style of accompaniment is not 
that most in vogue. It is set in G, 6-8 and 3-4 time, the compass 
Btok. 


Sailor Jack's Return. Song. Words by Mome. Rostrer Four 
Music by Antonio L. Mora. 

This is a capital song—a veritable Volkslied, or at any rate 
almost sure to become so. It has a good rollicking tune, suitable 
to the expression of Jack’s feelings as he nears home, and the 
song is worked up with a telling climax. Key D, 2-4 time 
compass C to F. 


“I Love Thee.” Romance. Written by Tuomas Moone. 
posed by Hersert W. Wanerna. 
Light and pretty, the phrases of the melody going well with 
the verse; sung with expression it cannot fail to please. The key 
is G, 3-4 time. The compass D to G. 


Com- 


“‘Loving for Aye!” Song. Written by Epwarp Oxenrorp, 
Composed by T. Taorrz Peps. 

A love-song of mature age, in which it may be supposed the 
sentiments of the heyday of youth have survived a good deal of 
married life. The words are rather common-place, but the 
musical treatment is pleasing, and the absence of effort gives 
additional charm to the taking melody. The key is F, 2-4 time, 
the compass C to E. 


‘* Unremembered.” Song. Written by Epwarp Oxenrorp. Com- 
posed by T. Tuorre Pepe. 

An oft-told tale, related in very familiar manner is the subject 
of this song. A pining maiden takes a sorrowful walk among the 
willows, but ere she returns meets an old lover, with the usual 
desirable result. The music is appropriate, a graceful melody in 
ballad form, with simple accompaniment. Key, A flat, compass 
E to A, eleven notes. 








‘*The Bramham Moor, and Five-ani-twenty Couple.” Hunting 
Song. Words by W. Patty. Music by J. 8S. Lez. 

Nothing is more telling then a good hunting song, when singer 
and listeners are all of a mind, and full of genial sympathy after 
a successful meet. The essentials are good homely verse which 
every one understands and feels, and a good tune with jovial 
chorus that every one can sing. ‘‘ Brambam Moor” has all these , 
and the song deserves to be, and no doubt will be exceedingly 





popular with the members and patrons of every Hunt. The key 
is F, 6-8 time, C to D the compass. 

(Sranuexy Lucas, WEBER & Co.) 
“* Awake, O Heart.’ Song. Words by Lancetor Bruce. Music 


by Water MacrFarren. 
One of the most telling songs we have lately seen. Good manly 
verse is united to striking and unaffected music; and there is a 
marvellous effect of spontaneity about the whole—words, air, and 


accompaniment. The key is A flat, common time, compass 
C to F. 
Gavotte. For the Pianoforte. By SrepHen Kemp. 


Another successful ‘* modern antique.” Still we think we have 
had nearly enough of such revivals, and it is time some other 
quarry were started. 


Rondino Grazioso. By WauTeR MAcFARREN. 

A pleasing subject is treated in an interesting and musicianly 
manner, and the piece requires due command of touch and expres- 
sion for its interpretation. Afirabile dictu, there are no ledger 
lines, all the notes being on the stave. 


“Pretty Little Maid.” Song. Written by Henry 8S. Vince. 
Music by Arruur H. Jackson. 

This song may claim both prettiness and brevity; it is no 
drawback that its melody seems to be familiar. It is a successful 
instance of light treatment of a serious subject. Key E flat, 3-4 
time, compass D to E. 

Elaine. AnIdyl. For the Pianoforte, By Artuur H. Jacxson. 

This is an elegant sketch per se, and a vivid imagination may 
readily connect it with the ‘ fair and loveable,” ‘“ the lily maid of 
Astolat.”’ It is neither difficult, nor too long. 


‘* The Waters of the City of God.” A Sacred Cantata. By W. H. 
GRATTANN. 

Arather elaborate setting of verses by the Rev. Isaac Wil- 
liams, which tell of anticipated triumph and lasting rest. In 
many cases it will appeal direct to the heart: others will think 
that there is either too much or too little for so solemn a subject. 
The treatment is musicianly, and calculated to excite enthusiasm 
in minds prepared to sympathise with the aspirations of the 
singer. There are three movements : Largo, Allegro, and Andante. 
The key is E flat, common time throughout, the compass B to F, 
twelve notes. 

Classical Pieces. Arranged for Violin and Piano. 
Pernicer. No. 4. 

The present number of this excellent series to which we have 
called attention on previous occasions, contain an air by Locatelli, 
Adagio molto cantabile. It is very beautiful, and a capital study 
for expression. 


By Orro 





(Weexs & Co.]} 
Andante in G. [Batiste]. Transcribed for Pianoforte, by 
Boyton SmitH. 
Scotland. Fantasia for the Pianoforte. By Boyton Suirn. 


Wales. Fantasia for the Pianoforte. By Boyron Sarru. 


Mr. Boyton Smith’s showy and telling style of arrangement 
is well known. Inthe two fantasias we have, as matter of course, 
arrangements of airs of each nationality. They are both confined 

within such limits as not to tire either audience or player, 
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Scénes Pittoresques. 4eme Suite d’Orchestra. 1. March; 2. Air 
de Ballet; 3. Angelus; 4. Féte Bohéme. Par J. Massener. 
We only know this suite by means of an arrangement of the 
Marche as a pianoforte duct. Judging as far as we can from that, 
the whole work must be conceived on a grand scale, and no doubt 
is carried out with all the skill and talent that are patent in the 
Marche, and for which the composer is celebrated. The 
pianoforte arrangement is admirable. 


Les Bergers Watteau. Composed par Louis Grea. 
for Violin and Piano by E. Prrier. 

There is something very enchanting about this antiquated dance, 
which is capable of arresting the attention of succeeding 
generations, and loses little or nothing of its freshness or power 
of attraction by lapse of time. The arrangement for violin and 
pianoforte is skilfully done, and brings out all the piquancy of 
the air, which is allotted to either instrument in turn. No 
better illustration of the lighter music of the part could be 
desired. 


Arranged 


Fantasia Concertante on Scotch Airs. 

By W. Norman. 

This fantasia-concertante is the direct opposite of the preceding 
piece; in the treatment of the airs selected every opportunity 
of display is afforded to both performers; and as a con- 
sequence no little executive skill is demanded: it is not work 
fora tyro. As far as we can judge it will prove very effective 
in performance, the various airs being well developed, and the 
mere tours de force occupying but a small portion of the whole. 


Balmoral. 
Piano. 


For Violin and 


Our Favourites. Popular Subjects Easily Arranged for the Piano 
By Cu. Tourvitiz. First Series. 

Joyful Moments. Popular Subjects Easily Arranged for the Piano. 
By Cu. Tourvituz. First Series. 

The above are two series of little pieces specially arranged for 
young players. Those we have seen are well done, and well caleu- 
lated to answer the purpose for which they have been written, 
The works are all selected from good composers, and they will 
serve as a kind of index where to seek for compositions of value, 
when the young players have acquired more skill, and are better 
able to appreciate what is good. 


‘‘ The Linden Tree.” Words by Hanry S. Lerau. 
TavuBERT. 


This is the favourite German air “ Es steht ein Baum,” with a 
new English version by Mr. Leigh. Its popularity has long been 
assured, and by many this the most recent version will be preferred 
to those that have preceded it. 


Music by W. 


Si jetais Roi. 
THomas. 

Mr. Harold Thomas has here produced one of those pices de 
société, which are in universal demand. He has selected the most 
taking airs from Adolphe Adam’s comic opera, and added the 
necessary embellishments to make them interesting to an audience, 
and give the player a fair opportunity of displaying command 
over the keyboard. He has attained both objects without intro- 
ducing any formidable difficulties. 


“On the Brink.” Words by Rita, 
FARMER. 


Atale of sin and sadness and death—of which we have too 
many told in the world’s plain prose, and quite enough en- 
shrined in verse, and selected for musical illustration. As two 
ladies are concerned in the production, we may assume that 
they sympathise with the taste for the gloomy ditties which 
are popular in our domestic circles; but there is a time 
for everything, and in such general depression and such a 
dismal season as we are passing through, we could wish 
that Jady song writers especially would strive to exhilarate rather 


Bouquet de Melodies pour Piano. Par Haroup 


Music by Emtry Barpsiey 





than add to our sorrows. Apart from its melancholy character, 
the song is unexceptionable, and verse and music are well united. 
It opens in A minor, has an episode in F, returns to the original 
key, in the major mode of which it ends. The changes of tempo 
and key are very telling. The compass is C to A, thirteen notes 


‘* As the sun went down.” Song. Words by Eywarp Oxenrorp 
Music by J. L. Rokcxen. 

A good healthy song—a salutary assertion that the remembrance 

of youth is a solace in advancing years. It is capitally set, the 

unpretentious music showing the skilled hand of a master. The 


key is E flat, common and 12-8 time alternately ; the compass 
D to E. 











PROVINCIAL. 


On Friday, Jan. 16, the Belfast Philharmonic Society gave their 
second subscription concert of the season, when the company 
of artists from Her Majesty’s Opera, who are at present on their 
provincial tour, appeared before a very large and fashionable 
audience. The concert, which was looked upon as the most 
important of the season, was highly successful. Mdlle. Ilma 
di Murska, Mdme. Marie Roze, Mdlle. Darialli, Signor Zecchi, 
and Mr. Carleton took part in a miscellaneous program which 
embraced a large nnmber of operatic gems. Signor Susini 
being indisposed was unable to appear. A couple of harp solos 
were cleverly rendered by Mdlle. Sacconi, and Mr. Hill played the 
pianoforte accompaniments during the eveniag. The members of 
the society sang two choruses, Sir Robert Stewart conducting. 


The Belfast Choir which since its formation three years since 
has been giving its concerts in a private, or rather a semi-private, 
manner, has this year come forward before the public to claim a 
share of their patronage. They some time ago gave in the 
Ulster Hall their first public concert, at which the London Glee 
and Madrigal Union appeared. The members of the Choir, con- 
ducted by Mr. Fred. C. Smythe, Mus. Bac., T.C.D., sang a num- 
ber of part-songs. The Belfast Choir announce for Feb. 3rd_ their 
second concert, the first part of which will consist of a performance 
of Mozart’s Requiem (with full orchestral accompaniments), the 
second part being miscellaneous. 


The Belfast Choral Association opened their fifth season on 
Jan 9 with considerable eclat. Mr. John Cheshire, the well- 
known harpist, was assisted by six lady and gentlemen harpists 
from London and Dublin, and there were about one hundred and 
sixty voices on the orchestra. ‘ Auld lang syne,” accompanied 
by the harps, was the first piece in the concert. The band of 
harps next gave a selection of Irish airs, and during the evening 
they played selections from the airs of Scotland, England, and 
Wales. Ineveryitem the performers manifested undoubted skill, 
and their handling of what we fondly designate our own national 
instrument evoked enthusiastic applause. Mr. Cheshire played 
‘ The fairies’ dance ’’ (Alvars), and ‘‘ The Meeting of the Waters.” 
There was another harp solo by Mdme. Emilie Grey, ‘‘ Autumn ” 
(Thomas), and it, too, was well received. Miss Agnes Larkcom 
sang Lover’s ‘‘Oh Native Music,” ‘‘ The harp that once”’ ‘‘ She 
wander’d down the mountain side” (I. Clay), and other songs. 
The members of the society sang no less than nine part songs 
and choruses with good effect, though at times a little unsteadi- 
ness was perceptible. The Association will give their second 
concert for the season on the evening of Friday, February 20. 


For almost a month “ Les Cloch:s de Corncville” attracted large 
audiences to the Theatre Royal, Bc\‘ast; and at present Mr. and 
Mrs. George S. Knight and company are delighting good houses with 
their comedy-drama, ‘‘ Otto.” 


Mr. De Jong gave a concert on Jan. 17 at Manchester; there 
was a large attendance. Mdme. Trebelli, Mrs, Osgood, Signor 
Zoboli, and Mr. W. Shakespeare were the leading singers, and M. 
Musin was the violinist. The audience encored Mdme. Trebelli 
and Mrs. Osgood, and warmly applauded Mr. Shakespeare in“ Un 
aura amorosa.” Mr. De Jong’s band played the Gavotte from 
‘“* Mignon,” and Weber’s Overture to ‘‘ Euryanthe.” 


Mr. Kuhé’s Brighton Musical Festival will begin on Tuesday, 
Feb. 17. 


On Jan 15 Sir Herbert Oakeley gave an Organ recital in the 
Music Class-room Edinburgh to a crowded audience. The 
attendance of students was again very large, and the following is 
the program :—Motet, No. III. (for Double Choir), ‘Ich lasse 
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dich nicht” Bach; Air—‘‘ Return, O God of Hosts,” Chorus— 
“Then shall they know,” and Funeral March (Samson), Handel ; 
Solo and Chorus—* Kyrie eleison” and Chorus—‘* Gloria in 
excelsis " (Mass 12), Mozart; Ave Maria, Henselt ; Adagio—for 
Organ, H. Cramer; Menuetto, e Trio—Symphony in G Minor 
Sterndale Bennett ; Gavotte—De Louis XV., M. Lee; March— 
“ Egmont ” Beethoven. 


A meeting of the General Committee of the Leeds Musical 
Festival, 1880, was held in the Council Chamber on Jan. 15, Ald. 
Addyman (chairman of the Committee) presiding. Councillor 
Spark (hon. sec.) brought up a report from the Executive Com- 
mittee. The following are the chief points: — Six meetings 
have been held by the Executive Committee since its election by 
the General Committee. At the tirst meeting Mr. Thos. Marshall 
was elected chairman. The works selected for performance 
include the new oratorio to be written for the Festival by Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan, entitled ‘*‘ David and Jonathan,’’ Mendelssohn’s 
“ Elijah,” Handel’s ‘‘ Samson,” Haydn’s ‘ Creation” (parts 1 
and 2), Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment,” Barnett’s new cantata, ‘‘ The 
Building of the Ship,” Bennett's ‘* May Queen,” Mendelssohn’s 
Psalm ‘* When Israel out of Egypt came,” and Beethoven's 
** Choral Symphony” (No. 9). Offers of works already written, 
and offers to write new works, for performance at the Festival 
have, as usual, been numerous. As, however, three new works 
were arranged for by the Provisional Committee, and have been 
accepted by the General Committee, these have been considered 
sufficient, though one or two new pieces are still left over for 
consideration. The committee have renewed their corre- 
spondence with Herr Raff, from whom they hope to obtain an 
original orchestral work to represent the modern German school 
at the Festival. Applications from persons desirous of joining 
the Festival Chorus have been reeeived from 340 singers, of whom 
122 are amateurs and 218 professionals. In a very short time 
the necessary process of testing the abilities of all applicants will 
be begun. The Committee hope to be able to secure the services 
of Mr. Arthur Sullivan as conductor. It has been decided to 
make application through the Mayor for the Queen’s patronage of 
the Festival, and it has also been resolved to obtain, if possible, 
the support of the nobility and other influential persons connected 
with the West Riding, who will be asked to become Vice-presi- 
dents. The Festival is recommended to be held on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, October 13th, 14th, 15th, and 
16th. No arrangement has yet been made with any principal 
singers, but several have been named, with whom a corre- 
spondence is to be opened. Your committee have again selected 
Mr. James Broughton as chorus master.” Mr. T. Marshall 
moved the adoption of the report, which was seconded by Mr. 
James Ostler. Discussion having taken placo, the report was 
adopted. 


The Edinburgh Choral Union gave their Eighth Concert on 
Monday evening, Jan. 26, Handel’s Oratorio, ‘‘ Solomor,” 
being selected for the occasion. The vocalists were Mdlle. Fried- 
liinder, Miss Marian Williams, Miss Orridge, Mr. Henry Guy, and 
Mr. P. Glencorse. There was a full band, led by Herr Hermann 
Franke; the chorus were the members of the Edinburgh Choral 
Union. Conductor, Mr. Adam Hamilton; organist, Mr. Henry 
Hartley. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





The death is announced of the wife of Mr. Frederic Penna. A 
niece and god-daughter of the Dowager Countess of Essex, 
formerly Miss Stephens, she will be chiefly remembered as one of 
the duet-singers, ‘‘ the Misses Smith,” whose popularity was once 
considerable. She was the sister of Mr. Farquharson Smith and of 
Mr. Henry Smith, who was associated formerly with Mr. Henry 
Russell. 


Lord Carlingford has commissioned Mr. William Tyler, the 
sculptor, to execute a handsome memorial to the late Frances, 
Countess of Waldegrave, to be erected at Dudbrook, his lordship’s 
seat in Essex. 


The General Council of the Royal Academy has decided that 
ladies should in future be eligible for election as academicians 
and associates, enjoying the same privileges as male members, 
excepting that they will not be entitled to vote at the elections, 
nor have the right to be present at the annual banquet. 


The Atheneum says the literary executors of the Poet Laureate’s 
brother, the late Rev. Charles Tennyson Turner, are understood 
to be preparing a volume which, while including some uncollected 
sonnets by Mr. furner, and a considerable number of poems left 





in manuscript, will also contain a reproduction of the marginal 
annotations made by Coleridge upon his copy of the poet's first 
work. 


It has been resolved to erect a series of temporary ecclesiastical 
buildings on a site secured in Westminster, for the Ecclesiastical 
Art Exhibition to be held in May and June next. 


The following are the emoluments which it is stated the leading 
members of tle Comédie Frangaise will receive as their shares of 
the profits realised during 1879:—M. Got, 70,000 fr.; M. 
Coquelin, sen., 69,000 fr; M. Delaunay, 68,900 fr; MM. Febvre, 
Worms, and Maubant, 60,000 fr. each ; Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, 
62,000 fr.; Mdmes. Madeleine Brohan, Favart, and Jouassain, 
60,000 fr. each ; and Mdlle. Croizette, 55,000 fr. 


The tenth volume of Mr. Thomas Bosworth’s ‘‘ Clergy Di- 
rectory” is just issued. In addition to the usual information 
respecting Convocation, Church societies, benefices, the clergy 
list, &c., several suggestions offered since the last issue have been 
adopted. The work contains some 700 pages, and is published at 
198, High Holborn. 


Signor Bonetti, late of Her Majesty’s Theatre, has just returned 
from Paris, and will remain a fortnight in London, previously to 


fulfilling an engagement in. Germany, after which he returns to 
London. 


At the close of the pantomime season the Imperial Theatre will 
be devoted at night to the use of amateurs for theatrical enter- 
tainments, concerts, readings, &c., and special arrangements will 
be made for the production of pieces by untried authors. It will, 
however, continue open under Miss Litton’s management as a 
regular afternoon theatre. Mr. Tom Taylor’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field” will be produced, with a cast including Miss Litton, Mrs. 
Sterling, Mr. Farren, and Mr. Lionel Brough, and will be 
immediately followed by ‘‘ As You Like It,’ Miss Litton playing 
for the first time Rosaiind. 


The Electrician says that Werdermann’s electric light is now to 
be employed in lighting the whole foyer of the Opera House. 
These lamps are ornamental, and six are fed by one Gramme 
machine. Their photometric power is, however, not given. 


The King of Portugal has been appointed a member of the 
Madrid Academy on account of his translation of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 


For the twelfth season of his Paris Sunday concerts, M. 
Pasdeloup has selected Schumann’s “ Faust,’? Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,” Reyer’s ** Sigurd,” and a symphonic poem, ‘ Diana,’ by 
M. Benjamin Godard. 


Mdlle. Ambré is reputed to have made a great success at Boston: 
U.S., in the réle of Aida. ' : 


Wagner is expected to stay four months at Naples. His health 
is daily improving. ‘‘ Lohengrin” is likely to be brought out at 
the theatre during his stay. 

M. Rubinstein, after conducting his ‘Tower of Babel” at 
Berlin, left for St. Petersburg, to superintend the rehearsals of his 
new opera * Kalaschnikoff.” 


Mr. Thomas Landseer, A.R.A., the eminent engraver, died on 
Tuesday evening at St. John's-wood, at the advanced age of 
eighty-six. Deceased was the eldest of the three brothers who 
have taken such high places in English art. 


It is stated that Mr. John Hollingshead has taken over, at an 
increased rental, the boxes, stalls, and other seats at the Gaiety 
Theatre, formerly reserved by the late Mr. Lionel Lawson for the 
use of himself and his friends, 


Mr. Ganz’ orchestral concerts are announced to commence at 
St. James’ Hall, on April 17. 


Miss Minnie Hauk has been offered by Mr. Mapleson an 
engagement to sing the réle of Aida, Carmen, Elsa, and Mignon 
in America, during the months of March and April next. 


M. Henri Vieuxtemps, who has been seriously ill in Algeria, is 
now much better, and is employing his leisure in collecting Arab 
melodies. 


A meeting for the purpose of making arrangements for a 
complimentary benefit on behalf of Mr. W. T. Wrighton, the well- 
known composer of English ballads, was held on Jan. 26 at the 
Knight's Club, Strand. Mr. T. Oswald, of the Connaught Theatre, 
is the hon. secretary. 


The London Financial Association have issued a notice to the 
effect that they are prepared to let on lease, from 5th of May next, 
or to sell, the Alexandra Palace and Park and outbuildings, with 
the surrounding land, 
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A pamphlet by M. Jean Davis, deputy for the Gers, has been 
published by M. A. Ghio, of the Palais Royal, under the title of 
‘*La Subvention de l’Opéra,” in which the writer calls on the 
Government to suppress the annual grant made to the National 
Academy of Music. 


M. Offenbach is engaged on a new operetta, entitled, “ Le 
Chevalier de Boufjlers,” the libretto being by M. Gaston Marot 
and the late H. Nazet. 


Verdi’s ‘‘ Requiem” and ‘ Stabat Mater” were performed by 
the Albert Hall Choral Society, on Jan. 22, under Mr. Joseph 
Barnby. 


The annual soirée, concert, and ball of the National Sunday 
League will be held at the Cannon-street Hotel on Monday, 
February 2nd. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. will issue early in March the 
fifth volume of Mr. Theodore Martin's ‘“ Life of the Prince 
Consort.” The Atheneum says this volume, which completes the 
work, relates the Prince’s life during 1860 and to the time of his 
death in 1861. It will contain three portraits, a fac-simile, and a 
copious index. 


A recital of ‘‘ Faust’? was given at the Albert Hall on Jan. 17. 


Mr. William Allingham has written a play in three acts, which 
may possibly be presented this season on the London boards. 


M. C. Dubois’ promenade concerts are being continued at the 
Royal Aquarium with undiminished success. 


About 250 of the children engaged in the pantomimes were the 
guests of Mr. W. Forbes to tea on Jan. 20 at Exeter Hall. 
A considerable number more could not be admitted, aud they went 
away, having received an invitation to the next meeting. After 
tea addresses were given by Mr. G. Kirkham and Mr. Forbes, the 
originator and conductor of these gatherings. 


A “ Henry Smart Memorial Fnnd” has been opened at Messrs. 
Coutts’ bank. 


Mrs. Weldon recently attended at the Clerkenwell Police-court 
to swear to the contents of an affidavit made by her in regard to 
Mr. Mortimer, the proprietor of the Figaro. She was informed 
that the affidavit need not be sworn to at a Police-court, and was 
referred to a Commissioner of Oaths. The document stated that, 
for the whole of the series of letters she had received no 
remuneration from Mr, Mortimer; that throughout the whole 
transaction she had not seen him, and had only become acquainted 
with him when the proceedings for libel were taken against him. 
Her main object in making the application to the magistrate was 
to prevent the public thinking that Mr. Mortimer had been 
cognisant of the tenour of her letters. 


Maurice Dengremont, after playing six times at the ‘‘ Residenz- 
Theater,” Berlin, will play thrice at the ‘‘ Residenz Theater,” 
Dresden. 


M. Henri Wieniawski, the eminent violinist, whose state of 
health was at one time looked upon as desperate, is now, according 
to letters received from Moscow, out of danger. . 


At Hesse Cassel the 200th birthday of Weber was celebrated by 
a special performance of ‘* Der Freischutz” at the Theatre Royal 
in that town. There was also a Festspiel, which represented the 
leading characters of Weber’s most celebrated operas laying 
tributes of respect and homage at the feet of the great German 
composer. 


Officials connected with her Majesty’s Office of Works have 
surveyed the ground so long vacant near the Victoria Tower 
adjoining the Houses of Parliament, and superintended arrange- 
ments for converting the whole of the land into summer gardeus, 
with broad walks, to be opened free to the public. The various 
parterres and flower beds are staked out, and the walks, as 
previously designed, are accepted. Workmen have already been 
engaged to carry out these designs, and it is hoped that in May 
next these gardens, which will hereafter be called Victoria 
Gardens, Westminster, will be opened to the public. There is 
over an acre of ground, reaching from Old Palace-yard to the 
Thameg, which will be thus utilised. 








A Musrcran’s House or Oatn.—A relic of old Paris life, little 
known even to Parisians themselves, may be witnessed every 
Sunday and holiday in the Rue du Petit Carreau, itself a narrow, 
crowded street of ancient origin, which has so far escaped the 
destroying band of modern improvement, We allude to the 





market for or meeting-place of instrumental musicians waiting to 
be hired. From morning till dusk small groups of men, generally 
of shabby exterior, may be seen loitering about the foot pavement 
on the eastern side of the street, from time to time entering the 
wineshop at the corner of the Rue Thévenot, where a register is kept 
and engagements ratified. The custom is of old date, and in the 
seventeenth century the Rue des Ménétriers derived its name from 
the practice of going there to hire fiddlers and other players. 
From that locality the mart migrated to the Pointe St. Eustache, 
which remained the rendezvous for about eighty years, until the 
commencement of the present century, since when it has been 
held on the present spot. The centre to which the business 
gravitates is the house of refreshment already mentioned. The 
professionals secking employment enter their names in a book, 
with the instruments they play, and the remuneration to which 
they aspire, so that an entire orchestra might be organised at a 
moment’s notice. As may be supposed, only the most humble 
and least fortunate members of the profession have recourse to 
this useful intermediary, who derives no other benefit from his 
services than the custom they bring him. The engagements are 
made for the evening or for themonth. Here artists are found to 
fill the vacancies which occur so suddenly and frequently in the 


inferior music halls and dancing saloons. The prices vary with 


the instruments, but it has been observed that the violins and 
bass viols are the best paid, and that the flute and clarionet 
players are the least in demand and the cheapest. —Galignan 





TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 


O Winter twilight while the moon 

Grows whiter on the deepening blue, 

I find some brief-lived thoughts in you, 
That rise not in the night or noon. 


Of faded loves, that once were sweet, 
But now are neither sweet nor sad ; 
Of hopes that, distant, looked so glad, 

Yet lie, unnoticed, at our feet : 


Of these I think, until the red 
Has wasted from the Western sky, 
And royal reigns the Moon on high ;— 
What profits to lament the dead ? 


Small profit ; yet in dreams that hold 
One hand to forward, one to past, 
We stay the years that fly so fast, 

And link our new lives to the old. 


F. W. BourDILuLon. 
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